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From the London Monthly Magazine. 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG REVIEWER, WITH A SPECIMEN OF THE ART. 


Y ou are now about to enter on a profession which has the 
means of doing much good to society, and scarcely any temp- 
tation to do harm. You may encourage genius, you may 
chastise superficial arrogance, expose falsehood, correct er- 
rour, and guide the taste and opinions of the age, in no small 
degree, by the books you praise and recommend. All this 
too may be done without running the risk of making any ene- 
mies ; or subjecting yourself to be called to account for your 
criticism, however severe. While your name is unknown, 
your person is invulnerable : at the same time your own aim 
is sure, for you may take it at your leisure ; and your blows 
fall heavier than those of any writer whose name is given, or 
who is simply anonymous. There is a mysterious authority 
in the plural we, which no single name, whatever may be its 
reputation, can acquire ; and, under the sanction of this im- 
posing style, your strictures, your praises, and your dogmas, 
will command universal attention, and be received as the fruit 
of united talents, acting on one common principle—as the 
judgments of a tribunal who decide only on mature delibera- 
tion, and who protect the interests of literature with unceas- 
ing vigilance. 

Such being the high importance of that office, and such its 
opportunities, I cannot bestow a few hours of leisure better 
than in furnishing you with some hints for the more easy and 
effectual discharge of it: hints which are, I confess, loosely 


thrown together, but which are the result of long experience, 
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and of frequent reflection and comparison. And if any thing 
should strike you at first sight as rather equivocal in point of 
morality, or deficient in liberality and feeling, I beg you will 
suppress all such scruples, and consider themas the offspring 
of a contracted education and a narrow way of thinking, which 
a little intercourse with the world, and sober reasoning will 
speedily overcome. 

Now as in the conduct of life nothing is more to be desired 
than seme governing principle of action, to which all other 
principles and motives must be made subservient ; so in the 
art of reviewing I would lay down as a fundamental position, 
which you must never lose sight of, and which must be the 
main spring of all your criticisms— Write what will sell. To 
this golden rule every minor canon must be subordinate ; and 
must either be immediately deducible from it, or at least be 
made consistent with it. Be not staggered at the sound of a 
precept, which upon examination will be found as honest and 
virtuous as it is discreet. I have already sketched out the 
¢reat services which it is in your power to render mankind ; 
but all your efforts will be unavailing if men do not read what 
you write. Your utility, therefore, it is plain, depends upon 
your popularity ; and popularity cannot be attained without 
humouring the taste and inclinations of men. 

Be assured that by a similar train of sound and judicious 
reasoning, the consciences of thousands in public life are daily 
quieted. It is better for the state that their party should 
govern than any other: the good which they can affeci by 
the exercise of power is infinitely greater than any which 
could arise from a rigid adherence to certain subordinate mo- 
ral precepts ; which therefore should be violated without 
scruple, whenever they stand in the way of their leading pur- 
pose. He who sticks at these can never act a great part in 
the world, and is not fit to act it if he could. Such maxims 
may be very useful in ordinary affairs, and for the guidance 
of ordinary men ; but when we mount into the sphere of pub- 
lick utility, we must adopt more enlarged principles ; and not 
suffer ourselves to be cramped and fettered by petty notions 
of right and moral duty. 

When you have reconciled yourself to this liberal way of 
thinking, you will find many inferiour advantages resulting 
ivom it, which at first did not enter into your consideration. 


kn particular, it will greatly lighten your labours to follow the 
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publick taste, instead of taking upon you to direct it. The 
task of pleasing is at all times easier than that of instructing : 
at least it does not stand in need of painful research and pre- 
paration ; and may be effected in general by a little vivacity 
of manner, and a dexterous morigeration (as Lord Bacon calls 
it) to the humours and frailtics of men. Your responsibility 
too is thereby much lessened. Justice and candour can only 
be required of you so far as they coincide with this main prin- 
ciple ; and a little experience will convince you, that these 
are not the happiest means of accomplishing your purpose. 
It has been idly said, that a reviewer acts in a judicial capa- 
city, and that his conduct should be regulated by the same 
rules by which the judge of a civil court is governed : that 
he should rid himself of every bias ; be patient, cautious, se- 
date, and rigidly impartial ; that he should not seek to shew 
off himself, and should check every disposition to enter into 
the case as a partizan. ' 
Such is the language of superficial thinkers ; but in reality 
there is no analogy between the two cases. <A judge is pro- 
moted to that office by the authority of the state ; a reviewer 
by his own. The former is independent of control, and may 
therefore freely follow the dictates of his own conscience : the 
latter depends for his very bread upon the breath of publick 
opinion ; the great law of self-preservation therefore points 
out to him a different line of action. esides, as I have al- 
ready observed, if he ceases to please, he is no longer read, 
and consequently is no Ionger useful. Ina court of justice, 
too, the part of amusing the bystanders rests with the coun- 
sel: in the case of criticism, if the reviewer himself does not 
undertake it, who will ? Instead of vainly aspiring therefore 
to the gravity of a magistrate, I would advise him, when he 
sits down to write, to place himself in the imaginary situation 
of a cross-examining pleader. He may comment, in a vein of 
agreeable irony, upon the profession, the manner of life, the 
look, dress, or even the name, of the witness he is examining : 
when he has raised a contemptuous opinion of him in the 
minds of the court, he may proceed to draw answers from 
him capable of a ludicrous turn, and he may carve and garble 
these to his own liking. ‘This mode of proceeding you will 
find most practicable in poetry, where the boldness of the 
image, or the delicacy of thought, for which the reader’s 
mind was prepared in the original, will easily be made to ap- 
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pear extravagant or affected, if judiciously singled out, and 
detached from the group to which it belongs. Again, since 
much depends upon the rhythm and the terseness of expres- 
sion, both of which are sometimes destroyed by dropping a 
single word, or transposing a phrase, I have known much ad- 
vantage arise from not quoting in the form of a literal extract, 
but giving a brief summary in prose of the contents of a poe- 
tical passage ; and interlarding your own language with occa- 
sional phrases of the poem, marked with inverted commas. 
These, and a thousand other little expedients, by which the 
arts of quizzing and bantér flourish, practice will soon teach 
you. Ifit should be necessary to transcribe a dull passage, 
not very fertile in topicks of humour and raillery, you may 
introduce it as “ a favourable specimen of the author’s man- 
ner.” 

Few people are aware of the powerful effects of what is phi- 
losophically termed association. Without any positive vio- 
jation of truth, the whole dignity of a passage may be under- 
mined by contriving to raise some vulgar and ridiculous no- 
tions in the mind of the reader : and language teems with ex- 
amples of words by which the same idea is expressed, with 
the difference only that one excites a feeling of respect, the 
other of contempt. Thus you may call a fit of melancholy 
‘the sulks,’” resentment “ a pet,” a steed “a nag,’ a feast “a 
“ junketing,”’ sorrow and affliction “ whining and blubbering.”’ 
By transferring the terms peculiar to one state of society, to 
analogous situations and characters in another, the same ob- 
ject is attained ; a drill-serjeant, or a cat and nine tails, in the 
Trojan war—a Lesbos smack, put into the Piraeus—the pen- 
ny-post of Jerusalem, and other combinations of the like nature, 
which, when you have a little indulged that vein of thought, 
will readily suggest themselves, never fail to raise a smile ; if 
not immediately at the expense of the author, yet entirely 
destructive of that frame of mind which his poem requires in 
order to be relished. 

I have dwelt the longer on this branch of literature, because 
you are chiefly to look here for materials of fun and irony. 
Voyages and travels indeed are no barren ground, and you 
must seldom let a number of your review go abroad without 
an article of this description. The charm of this species of 
writing, so universally felt, arises chiefly from its uniting nar- 
rative with information. The interest we take in the story 
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can only be kept alive by minute incident and occasional de- 
tail, which put us in possession of the traveller’s feelings, his 
hopes, his fears, his disappointments, and his pleasures. At 
the same time the thirst for knowledge and love of novelty is 
eratified, by continual information respecting the people and 
countries he visits. If you wish therefore to run down the 
book, you have only to play off these two parts against each 
other: when the writer’s object is to satisfy the first inclina- 
tion, you are to thank him for communicating to the world 
such valuable facts as whether he lost his way in the night, or 
sprained his ancle, or had no appetite to his dinner. If he is 
busied about describing the mineralogy, natural history, agri- 
culture, trade, &c. of a country, you may mention a hundred 
books from whence the same information may be obtained ; 
and deprecate the practice of emptying old musty folios into 
new quartos, to gratify that sickly taste fora smattering about 
every thing, which distinguishes the present age. 

In works of science and recondite learning, the task you 
have undertaken will not be so difficult as you may imagine. 
Tables of contents and indexes are blessed helps in the hands 
of a reviewer: but, more than all, the preface is the field 
from which his richest harvest is tobe gathered. In the pre- 
face the author usually gives a summary of what has been 
written on the same subject before ; he acknowledges the as- 
sistance he has received from different sources, and the rea- 
sons of his dissent from former writers ; and he confesses 
that certain parts have been less attentively considered than 
others, and that information has come to his hands too late to 
be made use of; he points out many things in the composition: 
of his work which he thinks may provoke animadversion, and 
endeavours to defend or to palliate his own practice. Here 
then is a fund of wealth for the reviewer, lying upon the very 
surface ; if he knows any thing of his business, he will turp 
all these materials against the author ; carefully suppressing 
the source of his information, and as if drawing from the 
stores of his own mind, long ago laid up for this very purpose 
{f the author’s references are correct, a great point is gain- 
ed ; for by consulting a few passages of the original works, 
it will be easy to discuss the subject with the air of having a 
previous knowledge of the whole. Your chief vantage-ground 
is, that you may fasten upon any position in the book you are 
reviewing, and treat it as a principal and essential, when per- 
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haps it is of little weight in the main argument ; but, by allot- 
ting a large share of your criticism to it, the reader will natu- 
rally be led to give it a proportionate importance, and to con- 
sider the merit of the treatise at issue upon that single ques- 
tion. If any body complains that the greater and more valu- 
able parts remain unnoticed, your answer is, that it is impos- 
sible to pay attention to all ; and that your duty is rather to 
prevent the propagation of crrour, than to lavish praises wpon 
that which, if really excellent, will work its way in the world 
without your help. Indeed, if the plan of your review ad- 
mits of selection, you had bettcr not meddle with works of 
deep research and original speculation ; such as have already 
attracted much notice, and cannot be treated superficially 
without fear of being found out. The time required for mak- 
ing yourself thoroughly master of the subject is so great, that 
you may depend upon it they will never pay for the review- 
ing. They are generally the fruit of long study, and of ta- 
tents concentrated in the steady pursuit of one object ; it is not 
likely therefore that you can throw much new light on a ques- 
tion of this nature, or even plausibly combat the author’s po- 
sitions in the course of a few hours, which is all you can well 
afford to devote to them. And, without accompHshing one or 
other of these points, your review will gain no celebrity, and of 
course no good will be done. 

Enough has been said to give you some insight into the fa- 
cilities with which your new employment abounds : I will only 
mention one more, because of its extensive and almost uni- 
versal application to all branches of literature ; the topick, I 
mean, which by the old rhetoricians was called ¢% evavriwy : that 
is, when a work excels in one quality, you may blame it for 
not having the opposite. For instance : if the biographical 
sketch of a literary character is minute and full of anecdote, 
you may enlarge on the advantages of philosophical reflec- 
tion, and the superiour mind required to give a judicious ana- 
lysis of the opinions and works of deceased authors ; on the 
contrary, if the latter method is pursued by the biographer, 
you can with equal ease extol the lively colouring, and truth, 
and interest, of exact delineation and detail. This topick, 
you will perceive, enters into style as well as matter : where 
many virtues might be named which are incompatible ; and 
whichever the author has preferred, it will be the signal for 
you to launch forth on the praises of its opposite: and continu- 
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ally to hold up that te your reader as the model of excellence 
in this species of writing. 

You will perhaps wonder why all my instructions are point- 
ed towards the censure, and not the praise, of books ; but 
many reasons might be given why it should be sc. The chief 
are, that this part is both easier, and will sell better. Let us 
hear the words of Mr. Burke on a subject not very dissimilar. 
‘© In such cases,” says he, “ the writer has a certain fire and 
alacrity inspired into him, by a consciousness, that, let it fare 
how it will with the subject, his ingenuity will be sure of 
applause ; and this alacrity becomes much greater, if he 
acts upon the offensive, by the impetuosity that always ac- 
companies an attack, and the unfortunate propensity which 
mankind have to the finding and exaggerating faults.”’—Pref. 
Vindic. Nat. Soc. ». 6. You will perceive that I have on no 
occasion sanctioned the baser motives of private pique, envy, 
revenge, and love of detraction ; at least I have not recom- 
mended harsh treatment upon any of these grounds: I have 
argued simply on the abstract moral principie which a review- 
er should ever have present to his mind. But if any of these 
motives insinuate themselves as secondary springs of action, I 
would not condemn them: they may come in aid of the grand 
leading principle, and pow 2rfully second its operation. 

But it is time to close these tedious precepts ; and to fur- 
nish you with what speaks plainer ‘.1an any precept, a speci- 
men of the art itself, in which several of them are embodied. 
It is hastily done ; but it exemplifies weli enough what I have 
said of the poetical department, and exhibits most of those 
qualities which disappointed authors are fond of railing at, 
under the names of flippancy, arrogance, conceit, misrepre- 
sentation, and malevolence : reproaches which you will only 
regard as so many acknowledgements of success in your un- 
dertaking, and infallible tests of an established fame and ra- 
pidly increasing circulation. 
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SPECIMEN OF REVIEWING. 

dL.’ Allegro, A Poem, by John Milton. No frrinter’s name. 

Ir has become a practice of late with a certain description 
of people who have no visible means of subsistence, to string 
together a few trite images of rural scenery, interspersed 
with vulgarisms in dialect, and traits of.yulgar manners ; to 
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dress up these materials in a sing-song jingle, and to offer 
them for sale as a poem. According to the most approved 
recipes, something about the heathen gods and goddesses, and 
the school-boy topicks of Styx, and Cerberus, and Elysium, is 
occasionally thrown in, and the composition is complete. 
The stock in trade of these adventurers is in general scanty 
enough, and their art therefore consists in disposing it to 
the best advantage. But if such be the aim of the writer, it 1s 
the critick’s business to detect and defeat the imposture ; to 
warn the publick against the purchase of shop-worn goods, 
and tinsel wares ; to protect the fair trader by exposing the 
tricks of needy quacks and mountebanks ; and to chastise that 
forward and noisy importunity, with which they present 
themselves to the publick notice. 

How far Mr. Milton is amenable to this discipline, will 
best appear from a brief analysis of the poem before us. In 
the very opening he assumes a tone of authority, which might 
better suit some veteran bard than a raw candidate for the 
Delphick bays ; for, before he proceeds to the regular pro- 
cess of invocation, he clears’ the way by driving from his pre- 
sence, with sundry hard names and bitter reproaches on her 
father, mother, and all the family, a venerable personage, 
whose age at least, and staid matron-like appearance, might 
have entitled her to more civil language. 


*Ience, loathed Melancholy ; 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, &c. 


There is no giving rules, however, in these matters, without 
a knowledge of the case. Perhaps the old lady had been fre- 
quently warned off before, and provoked this violence by conti- 
nuing still to lurk about the poet’s dwelling. And, to say the 
truth, the reader will have but too good reason to remark, be- 
fore he gets through the poem, that it is one thing to tell the 
spirit of Dulness to depart, and another to get rid of her in 
reality. Like Glendower’s spirits, any one may order them 
away, “ But will they go when you do order them !” 

But let us suppose for a moment, that the Parnassian de- 
cree is obeyed ; and according to the letter of the order, 
which is as precise and wordy as if Justice Shallow himself 
had drawn it, that the obnoxious female is sent back to the 
place of her birth, 


“ Mongst horrid shapes, shrieks, sights,” &c. 
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at which we beg our fair readers not to be alarmed, for we can 
assure them they are only words of course in all poetical in- 
struments of this nature ; and mean no more than the “ force 
and arms,’ and ‘instigation of the devil,” in a common in- 
dictment. This nuisance then being abated, we are left at 
liberty to contemplate a character of a different complexion, 
“ buxom, blithe, and debonair ;’? one who, although evidently 
a great favourite of the poet’s, and therefore to be received 
with all due courtesy, is notwithstanding introduced under the 
suspicion of an alias. 

In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 


Judging indeed from the light and easy deportment of this 
gay nymph, one might guess there were good reasons for a 
change of name as she changed her residence. 
But of all vices there is none we abhor more than that of 
- slanderous insinuation ; we shall therefore confine our moral 
strictures to the nymph’s mother, in whose defence the poet 
has little to say himself. Here too, as in the case of the name, 
there is some doubt : for the uncertainty of descent on the fa- 
ther’s side having become trite to a prover, the author, scorn- 
ing that beaten track, has left us to choose between two mo- 
thers for his favourite : and without much to guide our choice; 
for, whichever we fix upon, it is plain she was ro better than 
she should be. As he seems, however, himself inclined tothe 
latter of the two, we wil! even suppose it so to be. 
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Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolick wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met ber once a Maying ; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh blown roses wash’d in dew, &c. 


Some dull people might imagine, that the wind was more 
like the breath of spring than spring the breath of the wind ; 
but we are more disposed to question the author’s ethicks 
than his physicks, and accordingly cannot dismiss these May 
rambols without some observations. 

In the first place, Mr. M. seems to have higher notions of 
the antiquity of the May-pole than we have been accustomed 
to attach to it. Or perhaps he thought to shelter the equivo- 


cal nature of this affair under that sanction. To us however, 
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who can hardly subscribe to the doctrine that “ vice loses half 
its evil by losing all its grossness,” neither the remoteness of 
time, nor the gaiety of the season, furnishes a sufficient palli- 
ation. ‘ Violets blue,” and “ fresh-blown roses,” are to be 
sure more agreeable objects of the imagination than a gin- 
shop in Wapping, or a booth in Bartholomew-fair ; but in 
point of morality, these are distinctions without a difference : 
or, it may be, the cultivation of mind which teaches us to re- 
ject and nauseate these latter objects, aggravates the case, if 
our improvement in taste be not accompanied by a propor- 
tionate improvement of morals. 

If the reader can reconcile himself to this latitude of prin- 
ciple, the anachronism will not long stand in his way. Much 
indeed may be said in favour of this union of ancient mytho- 
logy with modern notions and manners. It is a sort of chro- 
nological metaphor—an artificial analogy, by which ideas, 
widely remote and heterogeneous, are brought into contact, 
and the mind is delighted by this unexpected assemblage, as 
it is by the combinations of figurative languace. 

Thus in that elegant interlude, which the pen of Ben Jon- 
son has transmitted to us, of the Loves of Hero and Leander: 


Gentiles, that no longer your expectations may wander, 
Behold our chief actor, amorous Leander, 

With a great deal of cloth, lapp’d about him like a scarf, 
Fcr he vet serves his father, adver in Puddle Wharf ; 
Which place we'll make bold with, to call it our Abydus, 
As the Bank-side is our Sestos, and let it not be denied us. 


And far be it from us to deny the use of so reasonable a liber- 
ty ; especially if the request be backed (as it is in the case of 
Mr. M.) by the craving and imperious necessities of rhyme. 
What man who has ever bestrode Pegasus but for an hour, 
will be insensible to such a claim ! 


Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 


We are next favoured with an enumeration of the atten- 
dants of this * debonair’? nymph, in all the minuteness of a 
German dramatis personae, or a rope-dancer’s hand-bill : 


Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity ; 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
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Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 


The author, to prove himself worthy of being admitted of the 
crew, skips and capers about upon “ the light fantastick toe,” 
that there is no following him. He scampers through all the 
categories, in search of his imaginary beings, from Substance 
to Quality, and back again; from thence to Action, Passion, 
Habit. &c. with incredible celerity. Who, for instance, would 
have expected cranks, nods, becks, and wreathed smiles, as 
part of a group, in which Jest, Jollity, Sport, and Laughter, 
figure away as full-formed entire personages ? The family like- 
ness is certainly very strong in the two last; and if we had not 
been told, we should perhaps have thought the act of deriding 
as appropriate to Laughter as to Sport. 
But how are we to understand the stage directions ? 
Come, and trip it as you go. 


Are the words used synonymously ? Or is it meant that this 
airy gentry shall come in at a minuet step, and go off in a jig? 
The phenomenon of a tripping crank Is indeed novel, and 
would doubtless attract numerous spectators. But it is diffi- 
cult to guess to whom among this jolly company the poet ad- 
dresses himself ; for immediately after the plural appellative 
(you], he proceeds, 


And in t4y right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 


No sooner is this fair damsel introduced, but Mr. M. with 
most unbecoming levity falls in love with her ; and makes a 
request of her companion, which is rather greedy, that he 
may live with both of them : 


To live with her, and live with thee. 


Even the gay libertine who sung, “ How happy could I be 
with either !” did not go so far as this. But we have already 
had occasion to remark on the laxity of Mr. M’s. amatory no- 
tions. 

The poet, intoxicated with the charms of his mistress, now 
rapidly rans over the pleasures which he proposes to himself 
in the enjoyment of her society. But though he has the ad- 


vantage of being his own caterer, either his palate is of a pe~ 
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tion. ‘To begin the day well, he will have the sky-lark 


— to come in spite of sorrow, 
And athis window bid good-morrow. 


4 The sky-lark, if we know any thing of the nature of that bird, 
15 ‘ - . . 

B.o p must come in spite of something else as well as of sorrow, 
ah to the performance of this office. In his next image, the na- 


tural history is better preserved ; and as the thoughts are ap- 
propriate to the time of the day, we will venture to tran- 


&. 


mi scribe the passage, as a favourable specimen of the author’s 

is manner : 

| While the cock with lively din 
i i Scatters the rear of darkness thin, : 


And to the stack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before ; 
Oft list’ning how the hounds and horn 


} | Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn, 
me TY From the side of some hoar hill, 
} h | Through the high wood echoing shrill. 
! "i | Is it not lamentable that, after all, whether it is the cock or 
a) the poet that listens, should be left entirely to the reader’s 
Bo conjecture ? Perhaps also his embarrassment may be increas- . 
i ed by a slight resemblance of character in these two illustri- : 
! ous personages, at least as far “as relates to the extent and 
i numbers of their seraglio. ; 
‘ ' After a flaming description of sunrise, on which occasion | 
| | be the clouds attend in their very best liverics, the bill of fare 
| ae for the day proceeds in the usual manner. Whistling plough- 
| - ( men, singing milkmaids, and sentimental shepherds, are al- 
, 4 ways to be had at a moment’s notice ; and, if well grouped, 
q i serve to fill up the landscape agreeably enough. On this 
4 part of the poem we have only to remark, that if Mr. John 
| Milton proposeth to make himself merry with 
i Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 
| ? Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
i Mountains on whose barren breast 
\ The labouring clouds do often rest, 
ti Meadows trim with daisies pied, 


Shallow brooks, and rivers wide, 


‘Sowers and battlements, &c. &c. &c. 
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he will either find himself egregiously disappointed, or he 
must possess a disposition to merriment which even Demo- 
critus himself might envy. ‘To such a pitch indeed does this 
solemn indication of joy sometimes rise, that we are inclined 
to give him credit for a literal adherence to the apostolick 
precept, “ Is any merry, let him sing psalms.” 

At length however he hies away at the sound of bell-ring- 
ing, and seems for some time to enjoy the tippling and fid- 
dling and dancing of a village wake ; but his fancy is soon 
haunted again by spectres and goblins, a set of beings not in 
general esteemed the companions or inspirers of mirth. 


With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; 

She was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said ; 
And he, by friar’s lanthern led : 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl] duly set ; 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail had thresh’d the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 
Then lays him down the lubber fiend, 
And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 
And crop-full out of door he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 


Mr. M. seems indeed to have a turn for this species of nursery 
tales and prattling lullabies ; and if he will studiously cultivate 
his talent, he need not despair of figuring in a conspicuous cor- 
ner of Mr. Newbury’s shop-window ; unless indeed Mrs. 
Trimmer should think fit to proscribe those empty levities 
and idle superstitions, by which the world has been too long 
abused. 


From these rustick fictions we are transported to another 
species of Aum. 


Tower’d cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 








hh 
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To talk of the bright eyes of ladies, judging the prize of wit, 
is, indeed. with the pocts, a legitimate species of humming ; 
but would not, we may ask, the rain from these ladies’ bright 
eyes.rather tend to dim their lustre ? Or is there any quality 
in a shower of influence, which, instead of ceadening, serves 
only to brighten and exhilarate ? Whatever the case may be, 
we would advise Mr. M. by ali means to keep out of the way 
of these knights and barons bold ; for, if he has nothing but 
his wit to trust to, we will venture to predict, that without a 
large share of most undue influence, he must be content to 


see the prize adjudged to his competitors. : 


Of the latter part of the poem little need be said. Theau- 
thor does seem somewhat more at home when he gets among 
the actors and musicians, though his head is still ranning upon 
Orpheus and Eurydice, and Pluto, and other sombre gentry, 
who are ever thrusting themselves in where we least expect 
them, and who chill every rising emotion of mirth and gaicty. 

He appears, however, to be so ravished with this sketch of 
festive pleasures, or perhaps with himself for having sketched 
them so well, that he closes with a couplet, which would not 
have disgraced a Sternhold : 


These delights ifthou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I sean to live. 


Of Mr. M.’s good intentions there can be no doubt ; but we 
beg leave to remind him, that in every compact of this nature 
there are two opinions to be consulted. He presumes, per- 
haps, upon the poetical powers he has displayed, and consi- 
ders them as irresistible ;—for every one must observe in how 
different a strain he avows his attachment now, and at the 
opening of the poem. Then it was, 


If I give thee honour dune, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 


But having, as it should seem, established his pretensions, he 
now thinks it sufficient to give notice, that he means to live 
with her, because he likes her. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems to be possessed of some 
fancy and talent for rhyming ; two most dangerous endow- 
ments, which often unfit men for acting an useful part in life, 
without qualifying them for that which is great and brilliant. 
If it be true, as we have heard, that he has declined advanta- 
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geous prospects in business, for the sake of indulging his po- 
étical humour, we hope it is not yet too late to prevail upon 
him to retract his resolution. With the help of Cocker and 
common industry he may become a respectable scrivener ; but 
itis not all the Zephyrs, and Auroras. and Corydons, and 
Thyrsises, aye, nor his junketing queen Mab, and drudging 
goblins, that will ever make him a poet. 


— 


SILVA, No. 66. 


Tenent media omnia silvae. 


° 


Virg. vi. En. 131. 


RIDICULOUS LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


Mir. Upron in his observations on Shakespeare records the 
following curious fact with regard to the Art of Sinking in 
Poetry. “’Tis pleasant enough,” says he, ‘to consider how 
the change of a single letter has led learned commentators 
into mistakes ; and a 1, being accidentally altered into a B, 
gave rise to one of the best pieces of satire ever written in 
the English language, viz. Meo: Bade. “The blunder I mean is 
in the second section of Longinus, Es esi oles tig 4 Ba des texvny 
instead of ra3ss, a most ridiculous blunder, which has occa- 
sioned as ridiculous criticisms.” 

This mistake does not discover such gross ignorance as one 
which Rapin the critick fell into, and in which he was detect- 
ed by the learned Warton. After repeating a story of Eu- 
phranor the painter, by way of authority for the anecdote, he 
says, * Apion has related it.” The fact was, the critick had 
smuggled the story from Eustathius, who says, ariav eypa er, 
by which he meant, that Euphranor, having heard a descrip- 
tion of Jupiter read from Homer, “‘ went away and painted it.” 

These can be paralleled only by a mistake in the first edi- 
tion of Pope’s Homer Pope, whose acuteness as a Helle- 
nist has been often called in question, when the 386th line of 
the Sd book of the Iliad was under his hands, 


[exe Ox Ey ElnUbae WaAAMysves WooTeesWev, CLC. 


mistook Pex, a deldame, for a proper name, and most unluck- 
tly translated the passage thus : 
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To her beset with Trojan beauties came, 

In Graea’s form, the laughter-loving dame, 
(Graea, her fav’rite maid, well skill’d to cull 
The snowy fleece, and wind the twisted wool). 


TIBULLUS, 
Tam afraid, in the beginning of his tenth clegy of his first 
book : 


Quis fuit, horrendos primus qui protulit enses ? 
Quam ferus, et vere ferreus, ille fuit ? 


intended to pun, though Heyne does not remark it. 


WIT LN SERMONS 

SHoutp be very sparingly introduced, and never unless it 
come in naturally connected with the subject. It may be 
more easily tolerated on extraordinary occasions, and I am 
sure nobody will, censure it in the following extract of a 
sermon preached at the consecration of the Bishop of Bangor, 
by the admirable Jortin. ‘ The office of exhortation is, in a 
more particular manner, incumbent upon us, who are the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel ; and we are expressly required to ex- 
hort, warn, admonish, incite, and reprove, with humble autho- 
rity, and modest resolution, and meek integrity, and prudent 
zeal. ‘To insist upon this, will be called freaching upfi our- 
selves, and magnifying our office ; and perhaps the subject 
might be treated to more advantage by those who are not per- 
sonally concerned in it. But thus much, without breach of 
decency, we may soft!y insinuate,—and the sober part of the 
world will bear witness to it—that we usurp no dominion over 
men’s consciences, or persons, or purses; that we pretend 
not to what every Priest of the Romish Church assumes, 
every gifted Saint, and illuminated Fanatick. And yet, for 
want of a better objection, we have been accused of formal 
state, and spiritual pride, and of bearing curselves as méas- 
sadours of heaven, a phrase which we never much affected. 
For this the Drunkards make songs upon us, and grimacing 
Ridicule aims at something that ts meant fora jest. They 
will not grant us, it seems, what the Devil paid to Paul and 
Silas, when he said, These men are servants of the Most 
High God, which shew unto us the way of salvation. But it 
is to small purpose toexpostulate with persons,whose Politeness 
hath refined away their manners, and whose Zaste hath eaten 
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up their understanding ; and it is altogether unnecessary to 
warn them, not to. make an ill use of their Wit. Happy would 
theybe, if they were as secure from all other danger ; for, in 
this respect, they may fairly claim a place amongst those, to 
whom little has been given ; and of whom, consequently, /i¢tle 
will be required. 


, DR. SYKES AND DR. BENTLEY. 

THERE is a good anecdote told of Dr. Sykes when he took 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity at Cambridge, Eng. Dr. 
Bentley was then King’s Professor of Divinity. ‘“ Dr. Sykes 
being, in the course of disputation (which is called keeping 
the act, and which is carried on in Latin) ata loss for a few 
moments for proper language in which to express his senti- 
ments, was somewhat embarrassed ; and in consequence 
thereof repeated with some hesitation the words, Quid st— 
Quid si—Whereupon the Professor (Dr. Bentley,) taking an 
) . ungenerous advantage, peevishly observed, Quid si, gutd si, 
coelum ruat? To which his respondent instantly answered, 


Tum tu dignissime professor,—sublimi feries sidera vertice. Hor. 
Car. l. Lib. Fw 
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UNEXPECTED REPLY. 

4 * How shameful is it that you should fall asleep,” said a 
! : dull preacher to his drowsy audience, “ whilst that poor crea- 
3 ture” (pointing to an idiot who was leaning on his staff and 
‘ q staring at him) “is both awake and attentive !” “ Perhaps,” 
; j replied the fool, ‘I should have been asleep too, if I had not 
P | been an ideot.” 

1 

: PARALLEL TRANSLATIONS. 

: : Or one of the noblest descriptions which the Greek, or any 
l 4 other language affords : 


/ a By 
7H, xat xvavenciv ew oPpurivevce Kpoviwy' 


, $ / ~ > sf / 
AuBpecias 0° "ape yairas tweppwravTo avalos 


Kparos am’ atavareio, meryav d eAcatzev oAumroy. 

lliad. I. 528. 

t the translation of Hobbes that was so popular as to pass 
t 


through, I think, three editions, and was published little more 
than forty years before Pope’s, will afford us an example of 


the meanness with which our poetical translations began. 
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This said, with his black brows he to her nodded, 
Wherewith displayed were his locks divine ; 
Olympus shook at stirring of his godhead ; 

And Thetis from it jump’d into the brine. 


The lines of Pope are so well known, that I would not tran- 
scribe them, were it not proper to add how much they differ 
from the original. 


He said ; and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 

The stamp of fate and sanction of the god. 

High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to its centre shook. 


The majesty of Homer is here preserved in spite of para- 
phrase and misrepresentation ; but who can believe that the 
hemistick of the Greek is not injured by the two whole verses 
of the translation ? 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ANDRE MICHAUX. 
(Translated for the Anthology, from the French of Mons, Deleuze.) 


{ We think the following biographical notice of the elder Michaux, trans- 
lated from the French of Mons. Deleuze, will not be unacceptable to 
ourreaders. We have long felt our obligations to him, for the know- 
ledge he has afforded us of the plants of the southern parts of our 
country ; andour interest in his history is of late much increased by his 
son, who has been for several years engaged in an investigation of the 
vegetable productions of the northern and middle states, and who will 
speedily publish the result of his labours. ] Ev. ANTH. 


Tur plants that enrich our country are mostly the reward 
of industry. Our vegetables and fruits were brought from va- 
rious countries, and in their natural state were very inferiour 
to what they are in our gardens. Successively discovered in 


cheir native soil, they have been greatly improved by cultiva- 


tion, and have been transported by commerce from one coun- 
try to another. After various experiments, the most produc- 
tive kinds, and those best adapted to the different soils, have 
been selected ; and thus districts, where a few persons could 
barely find subsistence, now yield abundant harvests to a nu- 
merous population. 
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Of about 250 kinds of trees that now grow abundantly in 
France, more than three-fourths are of foreign origin. Some 
of these exoticks produce delicious fruit, some are employed 
in building and mechanick arts, and others decorate our gar- 
dens or adorn our parks with the picturesque scenery of the 
countries most favoured by nature. The walnut comes from 
Pontus, the cherry from Cerasus, the olive from Athens, the 
almond from the East Indies, the peach from Persia, the mul- 
berry from China, the fig from Syria, the apricot from Arme- 
nia, the pomegranate from Carthage, and the orange from the 
West Indies. It is the same with our plants. The country 
of wheat is unknown ; but many of our vegetables and some 
of our best fodders originally came from Asia. The disco- 
very of America has given us maize, which is the principal 
food of many parts of our continent ; the potatoe, which has 
increased the population of Ireland and Switzerland, and fur- 
nishes such a resource tothe north of Europe ; besides a vari- 
ety of useful trees, such as the acacia, the tulip tree, the fir, 
the ash, the maple, &c. 

These treasures may be continually increased, but to pro- 
cure them we should no longer depend upon persons engaged 
in trade, who only send what is to be found upon the coast, 
but have recourse to naturalists, who will explore the interi- 
our country, and who are capable of distinguishing and select- 
ing what will be most useful. 

We have indulged ourselves in these reflections to show 
what gratitude we owe to those courageous men, who to bene- 
fit society give up its pleasures, and travel into wild and de- 
sert countries in search of the hidden treasures of nature. 
Nor are they foreign to our subject. The man of whom we 
are to speak, ought to be numbered among the benefactors of 
mankind ; and in giving a sketch of his laborious life, we 
shall show how a passion for the sciences and for agriculture, 
united to the most ardent patriotism, made him conceive the 
most extensive plans, and gave him for their execution that 
courage, which braves danger, and that strength, which de- 
spises fatigue and conquers difficulties. 

André Michaux was born at Satory, an estate of the king 
(of France) situated in the park at Versailles, the 7th of 
March, 1746. At ten years of age he was sent to school with 
his younger brother, where they remained only four years. 
Their father destined them to succeed him in the cultivation 
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of the farm of Satory, of which he was superintendant, and 
thinking it would be useless for them to pursue their studies 
any farther, called them home, and endeavoured to form them 
early to habits of rural labours aad simple tastes. 

The young Andre, who was endued by nature with extreme 
activity, soon acquired a decided taste for agriculture. He 
observed the productions of the earth, tried experiments, ex- 
amined different garcens, and wishing to join theory to prac- 
tice, employed all his leisure moments in improving himself. 

He lost his father in 1763, and his mother in 1766. ‘Trus- 
tee of the fortune of his sisters, he divided the care of the 
farm with his brother till they separated their interests in 
1769. During this interval he applied himself to the study 
of the elements of the Greck language, and perfected his 
knowledge of Latin. | 

In October, 1769, he was married to Cecilia Claye, daugh- 
ter of a rich farmer of Beauce. She died September, 1770, 
leaving one son, and her loss drove him to despair. M. Le 
Monnier, informed of his situation, took the most lively inte- 
rest in his fate, and persuaded him to come and see him fre- 
quently in his garden at Montreuil, near Versailles. This 
celebrated man, so distinguished at Court, employed his lei- 
sure hours in conversing with the unhappy Andre ; he endea- 
voured to divert his thoughts by giving him lessons on botany, 
and the naturalization of foreign plants. The farm at Satory 
consisting of 500 acres, he advised him to devote some part of 
it to making experiments ; Michaux sowed madder and bar- 
ley, which succeeded perfectly : M.le Monnier then men- 
tioned him to M. d’Angiviller, who employed him in making 
some experiments on the culture of the 7¢fof Abyssinia, an 
excellent fodder for cattle, of which Mr. Bruce had sent the 
seeds. The account he gave of it prepossessed him much in 
lis favour. 

He was however still a prey to melancholy : the image of 
her he had lost was incessantly recalled by the place heinhabi- | 
ted, and his uneasiness excited the desire of travelling, which 
he had indulged from his childhood. We have often heard 
him say, that having construed Quintus Curtius at fourtcen 
years of age, the description given by this author of the coun- 
tries conquered by Alexander had such an effect upon his 


imagination, that he continually sighed for the happiness of 
travelling in the east. 
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This impression had not been destroyed by years, it had 
been submitted to the examination of reason : it was no lon-. 
ger a vague desire of seeing foreign countries, in quitting 
a spot which revived his sorrow. Michaux wished to render 
himself useful to his country : It was with this design that he 
determined to go into countries little known, and situated un- 
der a climate analogous to that of France, to bring home and 
naturalize their productions. Not having sufficient knowledge 
to reap advantage from travelling, he gave up his farm to his 
brother, and devoted himself to his studies with renewed ar- 
dour. 

In 1777 he established himself at Trianon, to study botany 
under Bernard de Jussieu, to whom M. Le Monnier had re- 
commended him ; and in 1779 he removed to Paris, near the 
botanical garden, to acquire information on different subjects 
of natural history. 

Having finished these studies, he thought that the profes- 
sion of a traveller like every other required a particular ap- 
prenticeship, and that a person ought to be accustomed to 
travelling in countries where they can meet with assistance, 
before they venture into unknown and distant regions. He 
went first to England. The English were then almost exclu- 
sively engaged in the cultivation of foreign plants. Michaux 
was delighted with the sight of their collections, and he ob- 
tained a number of trees which he planted in the gardens of 
M.Le Monnier, and the Marshal de Noailles, where they suc- 
ceeded perfectly. He often took scions from these gardens, 
and as he wandered through the woods of Versailles, grafted 
a number of trees, in methods peculiar to himself. 

In 1780, he went in search of plants on the mountains of 
Auvergne, in company with several botanists. M. M. de La- 
marck and Thomis were of thenumber. These philosophers 
have informed us that as soon as they left the place where they 
had passed the night, Michaux, equipped with a gun, a knap- 
sack, a portfolio, and several tin boxes, ran on before them 
and hastily ascended the summits. He carried some seeds of 
the cedar of Lebanon in his pocket, which he sowed in fa- 
vourable situations ; they saw him from a distance stopping 
with the shepherds ; they heard the report of his gun, and in 
the evening he returned to the place of rendezvous laden with 


a collection not only of plants, but of birds, minerals and in- 
sects. 
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He applied to M. Le Monnier, and requested him to obtain 
a commission for him to travel in search of plants. M. Le 
Monnier promised him to seize the first opportunity. One 
soon offered. M. Rousseau, nephew of the celebrated Rous- 
seau of Geneva, had just’arrived in Paris. He was born at 
Ispahan, and had been appointed consul in Persia. Michaux 
was authorized to accompany him, and Monsieur the king’s 
brother assigned him the sum of twelve hundred livres (two 
hundred and twenty dollars). Michaux said nothing on the 
insufficiency of this sum, but made at his own cost all the ne- 
cessary expenditures, and took his departure with the consul 
in 1782. They first went to Aieppo, and from thence to Bag- 
dad, where they arrived after a march of forty days across 
the desart. There Michaux quitted the consul ; he passed 
through those countries once so flourishing and now so deso- 
late, situated between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and pro- 
ceeded to Bassora, where he staid several months to obtain 
information respecting the country, and acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the Persian language. He wrote a dictionary in 
this language, which is now before me, and which forms a 
considerable volume. 

Persia was at this time a prey to civil wars, and the Arabs 
continually committed ravages on its frontiers. Michaux tri- 
ed toenter at Boucher, a port of the Persian gulph, but he 
was taken and stripped by the Arabs of every thing but his 
his books. Without clothes, and without resources, he knew 
not what would become of him, when he was cluimed by Mr. 
ce la Touche, the English consul at Bassora, though peace 
was not yet concluded between England and France. Mr. dela 
Touche thought that anaturalist travelling for the good of man- 
kind, ought to be protected by every nation, and furnished him 
with the means of continuing his travels. Michaux succeeded 
in arriving at Schiraz, where he remained some time, and 
then preceeded to Ispahan. From thence crossing over chains 
of mountains and desarts, he travelled in Persia during two years 
from the Indian to the Caspian sea. He ascertained that from 


the provinces situated between the 56th and 45th degrees of 


latitude originally came most of the trees and plants that en- 
rich our country. The walnut, the cherry, the vine, the spelt, 
the lucom, the saintfoin (said to be from Malta), the chick- 
peas, the onion, the lily, the tulip, &c. all grow spontaneously 
there. He also made some observations upon the culture o! 
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the date, and proved a very extraordinary fact already advanc- 
ed by Koempfer, that the male flowers of the date, preserved 
during a year, retain the power of imparting fecundity to the 
females.* 

Though botany was his principal object, yet he neglected 
nothing conducive to the improvement of the other sciences. 

We are indebted to him for a very curious Persepolitan 
monument, in a high state of preservation, found at the dis- 
tance of a day’s journey below Bagdad, among the ruins of a 
palace called the garden of Semiramis near the Tigris, and 
now deposited in the cabinet of antiques in the national libra- 
ry- It is astone in the form of a pear, a little flattened on the 
two sides, about 48 centimetres (a foot and a half) in height, 
$2 centimetres (a foot) in breadth, and 44 pounds in weight. 
Itis carved on both sides, on the upper part are various sym- 
bolical figures, and below is a long inscription in two columns, 
one of 25 and the other of 26 lines. The explanation of this 
monument just published by M. Millin (Monum. Antiq. T. i. 
p. 58) has given rise to much discussion ; but we are still left 
to conjecture. 

It is almost inconceivable how Michaux was able to do so 
much with such slender resources in a country agitated by 
war, and infested by bands of robbers, where it was always ne- 
cessary to travel armed, often to join caravans in their march 
from one country to another ; sometimes to avoid robbers, 
and sometimes to put them to flight by a vigorous defence. 

His character is displayed in the notes to his journal. 
Speaking of an excursion he made up the Tigris, he regrets 
not having been able, while they were stopping for several 
hours to go and botanize on a neighbouring hill. ‘ The 
Arabs,” said he, “ had taken my shoes, and the ground was 
so hot that I could not set my feet upon it except in wet 
places.” In describing his situation, the only loss that ap- 
pears to have affected him, was that of an opportunity for his 
researches. 

Michaux returned to Paris in the month of June, 1785. He 
brought home a magnificent herbal, and a large collection of 
sceds. We owe to this voyage several of the plants now cul- 
tivated in the gardens of the curious, such as the rosa simpilici- 


*See a memoir by Michaux, read to the National Institute the 6th of 


Vloréal, year 7, and printed in “ Le Journal de Physique,” for Floréal, 
Year 9. 
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folia, zoegea lifittaurea, Michauxia campanulata,* &c. The learn- 
ed welcomed him with respect ; they alone could appreciate 
the merit of a man who did not seek to shine. They thought 
that the services he had rendered and the sacrifices he had 
made, deserved some recompense. Michaux only asked to 
be sent out on another expedition. He wished to return to 
Asia, to visit the countries to the east of the Caspian sea, and 
then to go into Thibet, and the kingdom of Cashmire, the 
productions of which are little known, and where many arti- 
cles of merchandize and manufactures are to be found, that he 
wished to introduce into France, but his solicitations were in- 
effectual. The government, desiring to enrich France with 
some of the North American trees, chose him to execute this 
design, and he took his departure on the Ist of September, 
1785. 

In the instructions givento him, he was directed to go through 
the United States and collect seeds and drawings of trees and 
shrubs, to form a repository in the neighbourhood of New 
York, and send them from thence to France, where the park 
of Rambouillet was prepared for their reception. As it was 
wished to have the largest number possible, which were to be 
distributed afterwards, he was desired not to send any else- 
where, was only permitted to give two boxes a year to M. Le 
Monnier, and two to the botanical gardens. They also direct- 
ed him to send some of the American game, which they de- 
signed to naturalize in the plantations of their native country. 

Michaux arrived at New York October, 1785, which he 
made his principal residence for nearly two years, and esta- 
blished a garden there. He explored New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland ; and in the first year sent home twelve 
boxes of seeds, 5000 feet of trees, and some Canadian par- 
tridges, which multiplied at Versailles. In September, 1787, 
he departed for Carolina, and considering Charleston as a cen- 
tral point, from which he could make excursions to the north 
and south, and visit the Alleghany mountains, he determined 
to establish himself there. He purchased, about three leagues 
from the city, a piece of land for the reception of the seeds 


* M. Le Heritier, in giving a drawing and description of this plant to 
the publick, was the first who consecrated it to the memory of Michaux. 
The name of Michauxia has been adopted by M. M.Ayton Lamarck, and 


Ventinat, and M. de Jussieu proposes to adopt it likewise in the new 
edition of his Genera plantarum. 
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and young plants he might collect in his expeditions ; that he 
might be enabled to send to France only the §nest young 
trees, which are very superiour to those that are taken fresh 
from the woods. When he made excursions into the inte- 
riour parts of the country, he left his son at Charleston, to di- 
rect the culture of his plants. He understood packing so 
well, as to be able to put several hundred feet of trees in one 
box, which arrived in a good condition in France. These 
boxes were always accompanied with directions for the culti- 
vation of the different trees, and an account of the uses to 
which they might be applied. This correspondence was ad- 
dressed to the Abbé Nolin, director of the nurseries. 

In the month of April he sat out to ascertain the sources of 
the Savannah ; it was there he discovered the magnolia auricu- 
lata, the azalea coccinea, a new species of Kalmia, the rhododen- 
drum minus, the robinia viscosa, several kinds of oak, and a va- 
riety of trees, which, though not unknown to botanists, had 
never yet been cultivated in our gardens. 

Encouraged by these discoveries, he determined to ascend 
the Alleghany mountains. He gained friends among the In- 
dians, took new guides from amongst them, paid them in ad- 
vance part of the price agreed upon, and promised them a 
reward on their return, and ascended with them the rivers 
which fall into the Savannah. In these uninhabited tracts 
the forests are impenetrable, and the only paths are those 
made by bears. The bed of torrents is the only practicable 
route, and it is often necessary to ford or to cross them upon 
trees thrown over for the purpose. On the banks are some- 
times marshes which sink under the feet, and sometimes 
prickly shrubs which tear the flesh. The only food is the pre- 
carious spoils of the chase, or sour fruits that may chance to 
be found. Michaux had lost two of his horses, and he kept 
the third to carry his collections. Had he taken provisions, 
the Indians would not have been provident enough to make 
them last. He confided to their fidelity, of which he had ne- 
ver reason to complain, but their want of consideration often 
gave him uneasiness ; it was necessary never to lose sight of 
them, and he was often obliged to run to keep up with them ; 
he had acquéred their boldness, and of all the Europeans they 
had known, he had in their opinion the most sevse. The 
people of your country are very stupid,” they used to say to 
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him ; “they do not know how to live in a forest, and if they 
lose themselves they cannot recover their way.” 

When Michaux found an agreeable spot, he cut some 
boughs and constructed a little wigwam, made excursions in 
the neighbourhood, and came back to pass the night there and 
deposit his collections. ‘The Indians went out hunting, and 
returned in the evening to light the fire and dress their game. 
1 must here remark, that they always boil instead of roasting 
their meat. Prepared in the latter way it is more agreeable 
to the taste, but when it must be eaten without vegetables, it 
heats and disorders the body in a few days. 

I will not stop to detail all the dangers that our traveller ran 
in these solitudes, where he was continually obliged to climb 
steep rocks, to leap over torrents, and walk upon the trunks 
of decayed trees which crumbled beneath his feet, where an 
awful darkness obscures the woods, produced by the thick- 
ness of the trees, by the liannes which interlace their branches, 
and still more by a thick fog which almost alway covers these 
damp mountains. Michaux had found a new species of favia, 
of clethra, ofazalea, and of rhododendrum. He wasanimated by 
enthusiasm, and insensible to fatigue. Arrived at the source 
of the river Tennessee on the further side of the mountain, 
he found a delightful plain of a mile in length, covered with 
delicious strawberries ; he took up some of the plants which 
succeeded in France. This was his journey’s end ; he re- 
turned to Charleston, where he arrived the 6th of July, after a 
journey of three hundred leagues, through Carolina and Geor- 
via. In the southern part of the latter state he founda tree 
resembling the Jesuit’s bark, used by the natives in fevers, 
and which will probably be very useful in medicine. This 
tree, which he has made known underthe name of Pinckneya 
jubens, can bear the winter of our southern departments. It 
isnow culivated by M. Cels, in the garden of the museum. 


(To be continued.) 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Messrs. Editors, 


Anacreon has sung his barbiton, and Horace his lyre. Every modern magazine has its son- 


nets to guitars, Aeolian harps, ete. That you may not be excepted from the number, I send 
you the following address 


TO A HAND ORGAN. 


Ovr on your noise, ye blastit wight, 

That breaks my slumbers ilka night, 

Grindin your tunes for very spite 
Through thick and thin ! 

Ye’d make a Christian swear outright 
To hear your din. 


Sure ye must be some smoutie ghost 

Let loose frae hell’s infernal coast ; 

Ane of auld Clootie’s muckle host, 
An’ yelpin choir, 

Sic as he keeps to skelp and roast 
Wi brunstane fire. 
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Did ye but ken the pangs I feel 
To lay and list your cursed squeel, 
Ye wad na grind anither peal 

Sae harsh and deep ; 
But gang in pitie to the deil, 

Aw’ let me sleep. 


: 
: 
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There is na musick in your din, 
Nay, sic a discord ye begin, 
Ye jar the very windows in 

Wi’ tortured tune ; 
if murder be a deadly sin, 

Ye'll rue it soon. 


Yo please the deil auld Orpheus played, 
And forhis wife i’ fiddlin paid. 
On dolphin’s tail Arion rade 
The billows stripin. 
Baith drew the oaks frae hill to glade 
By dint o’ pipin. 


But ye wad do things greater still ; 

Your noise wad drown a water mill, 

Ye’d scare the woods and split the hill, 
Sae great your powcr. 
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And ony mortal wight ye’d kill 
In half an hour. 


If pilgrimage to holy shrine 
Wad stap your unco gratin whine, 
Or souse ye in the Red Sea’s brine 
For aye to sleep ; 
Right soon I’d make the penance mine, 
And think it cheap. 


But if ye heed nor prayer nor spell, 
And winna stap that croakin yell 
For a’ poor bard can sing or tell, 
Or ony boon ; 
I'll try if brickbats can avail 
To change your tune. 


ANACREON ODE V. LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 


Tue rose of the Loves 

Let us mingle with wine ; 
The rose with fair leaves 

On our brows having twin’d, 
Let us drink, sweetly smiling. 


The rose ! surpassing flower ! 
The rose ! the Spring’s delight ! 
To gods the rose is dear ! 


Cytherea’s son with roses 
Enwreathe’s his silken locks, 
Among the Graces dancing. 


I'll crown myself; and, chanting 
O Bacchus, round thine altar, 
(With maids of swelling bosom) 
And chaplets twin’d with roses 
Circling my brow, I'll dance. 








SELECTED POETRY. 
E=— 


The following Stanzas are extracted from Walter Scott’s new and elegant poem, “ The Lady 
of the Lake,” just published by W. Wells and T.B. Wait and Co- They describe the incan. 
tations and curses of the half-pagan, half-christian Monk in the preparation of the FIERY 
CROSS. This was sent round by a trusty messenger to raise the clan, and at sight of it 
every man from sixteen to sixty, capable of bearing arms, was obliged instantly to repaic 
in his best accoutrements to the place of rendezvous. 

’T was all prepared ;.....and from the rock, 
A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 

Before the kindling pile was laid, 

And pierced by Roderick’s ready blade. 
Patient the sickening victim eyed 

The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, 

Down his clogged beard and shaggy limb, 
Till darkness glazed his eyeballs dim. 
The grisly priest, with murmuring prayer, 
A slender crosslet framed with care, 

A cubit’s length in measure due ; 

The shaft and limb were rods of yew, 
Whose parents in Inch-Cailliach wave 
Their shadows o’er Clan-Alpine’s grave, 
And, answering Lomond’s breezes deep, 
Sooth many a chieftain’s endless sleep. 
The Cross, thus formed, he held on high, 
With wasted hand and haggard eye, 

And strange and mingled feelings woke, 
While his anathema he spoke. 


‘¢ Woe to the clans-man, who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew, 
Forgetful that its branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest dew 
On Alpine’s dwelling low ! 
Deserter of his Chieftain’s trust, 
He ne’er shall mingle with their dust, 
But, from his sires and kindred thrust, 
Each clans-man’s execration just 
Shall doom him wrath and woe.” 
He paused ;.....the word the Vassals took, 
With forward step and fiery look, 
On high their naked brands they shook, 
Their clattering targets wildly strook ; 
And first, in murmur low, 
Then, like the billow in his course, 
That farto seaward finds his source, 
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POETRY. 


And flings to shore his mustered force, 
Burst, with loud roar, their answer hoarse, 
** Woe to the traitor, woe !” 
Ben-an’s gray scalp the accents knew, 
The joyous wolf from covert drew, 
The exulting eagle screamed afar,.... 
They knew the voice of Alpine’s war. 


The shout was hushed on lake and fell, 
‘the Monk resumed his muttered spell. 
Dismal and low its accents came, 


‘The while hescathed the Cross with flame ; 


And the few words that reached the air, 
Although the holiest name was there, 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 
But when he shook above the crowd 
Its kindled points, he spoke aloud -...... 
** Woe to the wretch, who fails to rear 
At this dread sign the ready spear ! 
For, as the flames this symbol sear, 
His home, the refuge of his fear, 
A kindred fate shall know ; 
Far o’er its roof the volumed flame 
Clan-Alpine’s vengeance shall proclaim, 
While maids and matrons on his name 
Shall call down wretchedness and shame, 
And infamy and woe.”’..... 
Then rose the cry of females, shrill 
As goss-hawk’s whistle on the hill, 
Denouncing misery and ill, 
Mingled with childhood’s babbling trill 
Of curses stammered slow ; 
Answering, with imprecation dread, 
«© Sunk be his home in embers red ! 
And cursed be the meanest shed 
That e’er shall hide the houseless head, 
We doom to want and woe !” 
A sharp and shrieking echo gave, 
Coir-Uriskin, thy goblin cave ! 
And the gray pass where birches wave, 
On Beala-nam-bo, 


‘hen deeper paused the priest anew, 
And hard his labouring breath he drew, 
While, with set teeth and clenched hand, 
And eyes that glowed like fiery brand, 
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He meditated curse more dread, 

And deadlier, on the clans-man’s head, 
Who, summoned to his Chieftain’s aid, 
The signal saw and disobeyed. 

The crosslet’s points of sparkling wood, 
He quenched among the bubbling blood, 
And, as again the sign he reured, 
Hollow and hoarse his voice was heard : 
** When flits this Cross from man to man, 
Vich-Alpine’s summons to his clan, 

Burst be the ear that fails to heed ! 

Palsied the foot that shuns to speed ! 

May ravens tear the careless eyes, 

Wolves make the coward heart their prize ' 
As sinks that blood-stream in the earth, 

So may his heart’s blood drench his hearth ! 
As dies in hissing gore the spark, 

Quench thou his light, Destruction dark ' 
And be the grace to him denied, 

Bought by this sign to all beside !” 

He ceased: no echo gave agen 

The murmur of the deep Amen. 


Then Roderick, with impatient look, 

From Brian’s hand the symbol took : 

‘* Speed, Malise, speed !” he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his hench-man brave. 

«¢ The muster-place be Lanric mead..... 
Instant the time.....speed, Malise, speed !”’..... 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue, 

A barge across Loch-Katrine flew ; 

High stood the hench-man on the prow, 

So rapidly the barge-men row, 

The bubbles, where they launched the boat, 
Were all unbroken and afloat, 
Dancing in foam and ripple still, 

When it had neared the mainland hill ; 
And from the silver beachi’s side 

Still was the prow three fathom wie. 
When lightly bounded to the land, 
The messenger of blood and brand. 
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ARTICLE 4. 


Lectures on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, delivered to 
the senior class,on Sundays, in the afternoon, in the College of 
New Jersey. By the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, pv. vp. Pre- 
sident of the College. Philadelphia ; Fry and Kammerer. 
12mo. pp. 408. 1809. 


(Continued from page 419, vol. viii.) 


Ls the third lecture Dr. Smith, having divided the Evidences 
of Christianity into two kinds, positive and direct, and collate- 
ral and presumptive, proceeds to examine, and answer Hume’s 
argument against the credibility of miracles. In the fourth 
lecture he treats of the character of the witnesses of the mi- 
racles and resurrection of Christ ; and the reasons for confid- 
ing in their testimony. Of the fifth and sixth lectures, the 
subject is the rapid propagation of Christianity, under circum- 
stances apparently the most unfavourable ; and a comparison 
of this with the progress of the -reformation, the success of 
modern missionaries, andthe establishment of Mahometanism. 
The design of the seventh lecture is to shew, that the charge 
of credulity cannot be urged against those who embraced 
Christianity, and that the natural love of mankind for the mar- 
vellous would not have contributed to its reception. The 
eighth lecture treats of demoniacal miracles and the supposed 
power of demons, to which there is an appendix concerning 
demoniacal possessions. On these subjects the author adopts 
the opinions of Farmer, that ali miracles are to be referred to 
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God as their immediate author; that noinferiour being has the 
power of suspending or counteracting the order of nature ; and 
that what were anciently esteemed daemoniacal possessions 
were nothing more than natural diseases. He likewise adopts 
the arguments of Farmer, as far as these could be exhibited in 
the space allotted to these subjects. In the ninta lecture, with 
reference to the subject of daemoniacal miracles, he considers 
he prodigies wrought by the magicians in Egypt in opposi- 
tion to Moses. These he of course supposes with Farmer, to 
have been mere impostures, though without entering into so 
particular an explanation of the subject as is given by that au- 
thor. The tenth lecture treats of the sorceress of Endor, and 
the appearance of Samuel to Saul. Dr. Smith gives the two 
explications stated by Farmer ; both that which supposes the 
whole scene an effect of imposture in the woman, and that 
adopted by Farmer himself, according to which there was a 
real miraculous appearance of the prophet sent by God to re- 
prove Saul. Farmer makes it however an essential part of 
this latter explication, that ihe appearance was previous to the 
commencement of any pretended magical rites by the wo- 
man, immediately upon the king’s saying, “ Bring me up Sa- 
muel,” which circumstance is not particularly noticed by Dr. 
Smith. In the eleventh lecture, still with reference to the 
subject of daemoniacal miracles, are explanations, of Deut. xii. 
4, Mat. xxiv.24. Mark xiii. 22. and in a note of 2 Thess. ii. 9. 
in all which Dr. Smith follows Farmer. The lecture con- 
cludes with some account of the celebrated impostor Apollo- 
nius Tyanaeus. The five following lectures are on the evi- 
dence of prophecy. The prophecies seiected for considera- 
tion are those respecting Ishmael; that of Moses [{ Deut. 
xxviii. and xxx. ] of the fate of the Jewish nation ; those con- 
cerning ‘Tyre, Egypt, and Babyloa, and the predictions con- 
cerning the Messiah, particularly those of Haggai and Daniel. 
In the fifteenth lecture, which treats in general of the predic- 
tions concerning the Messiah, is the following passage. 


** Itis a circuimstance particularly deserving your attention, that there 
was no civilized nation of antiquity, in which were not found traditions 
concerning a divine personage who should appear upon earth, to teach men 
the true knowledge of God, their duties, and their hopes, and to restore 
the reign of righteousness and peace to the world aflicted with miseries 
and crimes. This was anatural consequence of the piety and prophetick 
character of the father of the race after the deluge. Instructing his 
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children, who were destined to be the founders of the future nations of 
the world, in the principles of piety and virtue, he would be especially 
solicitous to instil into their minds this sublime and blessed hope, which 
was given by God as the consolation of man in the depth of his affliction 
afier the fall. Ifthe Mosaick history u/the world be true, if Adam after 
his fall, received this consolatory promise; and if Noah were a good 
man, and a prophet ; then ought we to expect to find this original pre- 
diction and promise, with more or less clearness, among the traditions of 
all the primitive nations of mankind; and, finding it among all nations, 
as we «lo, it may justly be considered as an absolute verification of the ac- 
count of Moses, and of the existence of this prophecy from the beginning ; 
for wecan hardly conceive of any other mode in which it could have been 
so universally diffused. It received further elucidation and extension in 
the progress of time, by succeeding patriarchs and prophets. The know- 
ledge of it became more definite by the dispersion of the Jewish nation, 
who carried their sacred writings with them in all their wanderings. At 
length the precise period, at which the Messiah should appear, became 
fixed and settled in prophecy. And, at the moment that his birth was 
announced, the world was waiting for the event with anxious and univer- 
sal expectation.” 


These expressions are much too strong and unguarded. 
Dr. Smith goes on to say : 


‘¢ The harmonious muse of Virgil has presented to us the character 
of the expected prince and Saviour drawn from tradition, and has exhi- 
bited the general hope and solicitude of the nations for his appearance at 
that time in an exquisite poem and almost in prophetick numbers.” 


He then gives some extracts from the Pollio of Virgil, and 
observes : | 
«What a resemblance do we perceive in these strains of the Roman poet 
to those of a Hebrew prophet! In the same spirit proceeds the whole of 
this admirable poem, which might be esteemed an almost literal transla- 
tion of many of the most beautiful passages in the prophecy of Isaiah. 
And indeed it is far from being improbable, that Virgil was acquainted 
with the prophetick scriptures, as they had, long before this period, been 
translated into the polite and universal language of the Greeks.” 


In the Pollio of Virgil, the poet is evidently speaking of 
some child, whose birth in the course of nature was expected 
inavery short time, probably that of Octavius and Scribonia. 
Scribonia was indeed delivered of a daughter ; but as the sup- 
positions of the poet concerning a child yet unborn must in 
any case have been founded in uncertainty, the fact does not 


appear to lessen the probability of what has just been suggest- 
ed. With reference therefore to this expected offspring of 
Octavius, he is foretelling, it may seem, the establishment of 
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a regular government in his family, which must have been 
very grateful flattery to that triumvir, and describing in the 
figurative obscurity of prophetical language, the peaceful and 
prosperous times, which under such a government he hoped 
might follow the dreadiul calamities that the civil wars had ° 
brought upon the empire. A treaty of peace had just been 
concluded between Octavius and Antony, partly through the 
mediation of Pollio, to whom the poem is addressed ; and it is 
perhaps to this intervention, and to the future good conse- 
quences expected from his exertions, that the poct may refer 
when he says, 

‘le duce, si qua manent, sceleris vestigia nostri 

Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 


But whether this be so or not, whether by “ Te duce” be 
meant * under your direction and guidance,’ or as Heyi 2 
explains it, “ auspice,*a tuo inde consulatu ;” still the pas- 
sage seems to have reference only to the suppression of the 
remains and the consequences of the civil wars. Other pas- 
sages in which these wars are spoken of in a similar manner 
are sufficiently familiar. 


Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 


Jupiter. Hor. Od. 1. 11.29, 30. 
bia 4 40y we 66 oe Se 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus. Od. II. i. 4, 5. 


See likewise the seventh of the epodes of Horace. 

We will now notice a few other expressions in this poem, 
which, with the general view that we have given of its design, 
seem not difficult to be understood. 


Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto. 


By “nova progenies” is meant a new race of men, and Is 
equivalent to * aurea genus” in the ninth line. It is thus 
explained in the Greek version of the eclogue given by 
Heyne, as preserved by Eusebius in Orat. Constantini M. ad 
Sanctorum coetum, in which oration it is inserted and com- 
mented upon with the design of shewing that the original con- 
tained a prediction of the advent of the Messiah. 


Evéev emeita vewv wanbus avoewy ePaaver. 


It is not easy perhaps to determine the precise meaning, ?f it 
have any, of the phrase “ coelo demittitur alto,” which is not 
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particularly noticed in the Greek version, that we have quot- 
ed. Hesiod, however in his descriptions of the different ages 
of men, begins each with a declaration, that the men of that 
age were formed by the gods. 


Xeuvesoy mey Wewtise pevos peegoway avtewray 


Absyxz)os woimoay. [Op. 109, 110. 


Acvlegev ave yevec aroru xeteclegov prdicwiebev 
Ae}vecov Toincay orvumria daa) eyoves. [Op. 127, 128. 


The meaning of Virgil is probably nothing more. 
Pacatum reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 
This flattery of Octavius requires no explanation. 
Cara detim soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 


The Juhan family claimed descent from Jupiter through Dar- 
danus. By “incrementum Jovis” may therefore be meant 


* progeny of Jove.” Itis however o' herwise explained, “ alum- 
nus et nutricius, Sesuma vos, dioleePr5.” In the sixth Aeneid 
Virgil calls Augustus * Divi genus.” 


Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, &c. 


In the style of prophetical writing, the imagination is par- 
ticularly licensed ; «nd this and the following lines seem to us 
nothing more than the language of poetical enthusiasm: con- 
cerning the re-establishment of order and tranquillity through- 
out the Roman empire. This too was a subject, on which all 
hyperbole was flattery to Octavius. 

With regard to the high character attributed to the child 
throughout this poem, we may not be surprized at it, when 
we recollect the manner in which Virgil had before spoken 
of Octavius in his first Eclogue, and the still bolder address to 
him at the commencen:ent of the Georgicks. 

In his second book “de Divinatione,” Cicero, in the per- 
son of his brother Quintus, speaks of a prophecy said to be 
contained in the Sibyliine books, concerning a future king of 
Rome, and an expectation, which had prevailed, that the in- 
terpreter of these books would apply this prophecy to Caesar. 
“© Sibyllae versus observamus, quos illa furens fudisse dicitur, 
quorum interpres nuper falsa quaedam, hominum fama, dictu- 
rus in senatu putabatur, eum, quem re vera regem habeba- 
mus appellandum quoque esse regem, si salvi esse vellemus.” 





3 
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Cicero however expresses his doubts, whether there were re- 
ally any such prediction, and speaks of it with contempt, sup- 
posing it to have existed. ‘“ Hoc si est in libris in quem ho- 
minem et in quod tempus est ? callide enim, qui illa compo- 
suit perfecit, ut, quodcunque accidisset, praedictum videre- 
tur, hominum et temporum definitione sublata.”’ It is not 
impossible, however, that Virgil may have had this reported 


prophecy in mind in composing the present poem, which he 


commences with a reference to some Sibylline oracles. Per- 
haps likewise the passage in the sixth Aeneid, where the Sibyl 
is made to speak of Augustus, may contain a transfer of the 
same prophecy to him after it had so entirely failed in his off- 
spring.* 

Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis 

Augustus Caesar, &c. 


There is however no reason to believe that this prediction 

had its origin in any way from the Jewish scriptures. Others 

probably of a similar kind either really existed, or were pre- 

tended to exist in the Sibylline books, as that, which according 

to Sallust, Lentulus was said to have quoted as promising 

success to himself, when engaged in the conspiracy of Cataline. 
As to what is said in the commencement of this poem, 


** Ultima Cumaei venit jam carminis aetas,” &c. 


it seems to be nothing more, than a mere poetical declaration 
that the golden age was about to be renewed, with reierence, 
as we have remarked, to some Sibylline oracle contained ei- 
ther in the books preserved in the capitol, or in some other 
of the vast number of compositions claiming a similar cha- 
racter, which itis well known were extant about this time. 

We will now notice the imagery, in which Virgil describes 
the coming age, for the purpose of observing, whether there 
be any so close resemblance, as seems to have been generally 
supposed, between it and that in which the prophet Isaiah 
speaks of the times of the gospel. 

During the infancy of the boy the earth was to pour forth 
in mingied profusion different kinds of beautiful and aroma- 
tick plants and flowers ; the goats were to return home of 
their own accord distended with milk ; the herds were to fear 
nothing from the lion flowers were to spring up where he 


* See the note of Henley on Lowth’s 21st Lecture, Gregory’s Trans- 
io. 
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i lay ; noxious plants and animals were to be destroyed, and the 


a most precious perfumes to become common. As he grew 
‘iif older, the harvests were to ripen without care; the grape was 
ue to hang on the uncultivated bramble, and oaks were to distil 


honey. Some remains of former wickedness however were 
yet to exist, which should lead men to tempt the sea in ships, 
to fortify cities, to plough the earth, and to engage in expedi- 
tions similar to that of the Argonauts, and of the Trojan war. 
oe But when he arrived to full age the ocean was to be deserted ; 





a all commerce was to cease ; every land was to bring forth 
. if every kind of product ; the earth was not to be cultivated, nor 
i the vine pruned ; the ploughman was to loose his oxen from 
it BL the yoke ; and the art of dyeing was to be disused, for the 
a flocks in feeding were to have their fleeces variously coloured, 


purple, yellow, and vermillion. 

Red: There is surely no very striking resemblance between all 
a this and the imagery of the prophet Isaiah. In direct oppo- 
sition to that happy idleness, which Virgil represents as cha- 


1 i ‘ . 

| We racteristick of the golden age, he says of the times which he 

a is foretelling ; ‘* They shall build houses and inhabit them ; 
i) they shall not plant and another eat :...........they shall not la- 


bour in vain, nor bring forth for trouble.”* But although the 
poet has not borrowed from Isaiah, he seems to have taken 
i’ his ideas from another source. Hesiod in describing the men 
| of the golden age, says, 


SRI 
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nH sesesrseeetTOae D6 WayrTa 
He) i Torcsy env’ xagrov Dd” epege Ce mere aexer 
| ae Avlouarn monrovle nat aqbovoy as d’” eFernuos 
on 
q i ‘Hovyos tye veuovro cuv exGacicw woarserty. Op. 117. seq. 
Het { 
7) , And in describing the rewards of a nation cultivating justice, 
iy! he says, 
a, Oarasow J” ayaboscs Sizpmeges’ xd” ert vnewy 
i is Neisooyras, xagrov de geees Ceidweoc agxee. Op. 256, 237. 
4 i Heyne in his commentary has pointed out various other re- 
a) semblances between passages and expressions in this eclogue 
if and in Hesiod’s description of the different ages of men. 
it There is a slight resemblance between some passages in 
a Isaiah and the following : 
MS, 
4: a, ; 


* Isaiah lxv. 21, 22. 
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seueeeeemec Magnos metuent armenta leones. 


Occidet et .serpens............ 


Virgil however represents the serpent as about to be destroy- 
ed, Isaiah as about to change his nature ; nor would the Ro- 
man poet, either in transcribing or imitating, have wholly neg- 
lected the beautiful amplifications and imagery of the pro- 
phet. ‘ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb ; and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them. 

“ And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s 
den.” Isaiah xi. ver. 6. 8. 

It remains to be remarked, that what forms a very striking 
part of the prophecies of Isaiah respecting the age which he 
foretells, is the most remarkable character attribuied by him 
to its founder, and that there is nothing answering to this 
in the poem of Virgil. 

In connexion with the preceding observations should be 
considered the very great improbability that the Roman poet 
should have made himself acquainted with a work, which to 
him must have been almost unintelligible, accessible, if at all, 
only through the medium of a barbarous translation, and one 
of the religious books of a people, every thing relating to 
whom seems to have been an object of ridicule and hatred to 
other nations. If there were more resemblance, than does 
in fact exist, between the prophecies of Isaiah and the poem of 
Virgil, it might perhaps be accounted for by a supposition, 
which has been made, that the latter borrowed from some of 
the Sibylline books then in existence, and that some of those 
from which he borrowed were the works of Jewish authors 
imitating the prophecies of their nation. We do not think, 
however, that the resemblance is so great as to require any 
such solution. On the whole, therefore, we believe that the 
Pollio of Virgil was written without any knowledge, immedi- 
ate or remote, of the prophecies of Isaiah, and without any 
relation to the predictions concerning a Messiah. With re- 
spect to the supposition, that it contains an application of 
these predictions which had in some way come to the know- 
ledge of Virgil, to a child, whose birth was expected at the 
time of his writing ; the words of Heyne are, Nihil ista opi- 
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nione esse potest levius et certis rerum argumentis magis 
destitutum. 

In the sixteenth lecture, Dr. Smith treats of the prophecy 
of Haggai (il. 7. 9.) and that of Daniel concerning the seventy 
weeks. In the explanation of the latter prophecy he follows 
Prideaux. We think that of Blayney very ingenious and 
preferable to any other. It may be found annexed to his 
translation of Zechariah. 

The seventeenth lecture commences the examination of the 
collateral or presumptive proofs of Christianity, and is princi- 
pally occupied in treating of the first mentioned of these, the 
sublimity of the scriptures. These presumptive evidences 
arise, according to Dr. Smith, 


*¢ In the first place out of the scriptures themselves: their sublimity, 
their purity, their plainness, their efficacy on the hearts of men, and their 
consistency with the state of the world, and with themselves, though pen- 
ned by writers of such various characters, and so far removed from one 
another in point of time, through a long series of ages : in the next place, 
out of the character of the Saviour, and of those humble instruments 
which he employed to promulgate his doctrines: and lastly, out of the 
consequences which have flowed from the promulgation of the gospel.” 


With regard to the sublimity of the scriptures, he proceeds 
to observe : 


** One of the first of the internal characters of the scriptures which 
strikes us, is the grandeur both of sentiment and language which per- 
vacdes the poetick and prophetick parts of them in general, and especial- 
ly that astonishing sublimity into which they rise whenever they speak of 
the Deity, who is, indeed, their principal subject. They frequently 
present to us very noble views of the actions and sentiments of illustrious 
men, as well as magnificent descriptions of natural scenes : but whenever 
they speak of the perfection, or the operations of the Supreme Being, as 
if full of God, they seem rapt above themselves. They break out into 
strains to which there is no parallel, the enemies of Christianity them- 
selves being judges, in the productions of ancient or modern genius. 
This was to be expected of men writing, or speaking under the influence 
of genuine inspiration ; and the existence of the fact, that they have thus 
spoken and written, affords a presumption, of no inconsiderable force, 
that they were truly the subjects of that divine inspiration to which they 
laid claim. Whence, if not from this cause, was it that a few devout 
men in an obscure nation, and in a remote age, far beyond the birth of 
arts in Greece or Rome, fermed such sublime, or rather, such divine 
conceptions of Deity, and have conveyed them in such elevated strains 
as there is nothing to equal in the noblest works of those celebrated na- 
tions even in the most refined periods of their improvement. Let me se- 
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lect only one example of the appearance of the Almighty. Then the 
garth shook and trembled. He bowed the heavens also and came down, 
and darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon a cherub and did fly; 
yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. The Lord thundered in the 
heavens ; then were the beds of the ocean laid bare ; and the foundations 
of the world were disclosed. But where shall we find an idea so sublime, 
and expressed in such a noble simplicity of language, as that of the 
creation, as it is represented by Moses: Jn the beginning, God created the 
Jeavens and the earth; and God said, let light be, and the light was.” 
Perhaps words cannot better express the facility with which omnipo- 
tence gave existence to the universe.” 


We agree with Dr. Smith in believing that the representa- 


ttons-of the deity in the Jewish scriptures (for of those we are, 


about particularly to speak) afford a very strong argument of” 


the divine origin of the Jewish religion ; but we do not agree 
with him in thinking that those highly figurative passages, in 
which the deity Is sometimes spoken of, are to be quoted at 
ihe present day as examples of sublimity, or thatthey are 
adapted to’excite in the mind of the unprejudiced reader of 
taste any feelings similar to those produced by the higher™ 


kind of poetry. It seems to us to be accounted for only on— 


the supposition of immediate and continued revelationss that 
among the Jews, from a periou when their history represents 


ihem as but just above barbarism, and through a succession | 


of ages, during which they never in general literature on scl- 
ence approached to the level of some of the neighbou wring na« 
tions, their popular notions of the deity, as contained in their 
sacred books, should have been so wonderfully superiour and 
more correct, than any belief which elsewhere prevailed. 
These notions however are frequently, though not.universally 


created things, where huinan passions are attributed to Goi 

and where an attempt is made to magnify his power and his 
works by allusion to their superiority over the works and 
power of man and other beings. These modes of expressions 
were such as were necessary in addressing a people of rude 
and uncultivated minds, who had but few abstract ideas, whose 
thoughts were principally a sensible objects, 


and who of course would have bee tle able to comprehend, 
a 
* Gen. i. 1. This passage has been quoted as a noble example of subli- 
mity and simplicity united, by that illustrious critick Longinus ; and the 
quotation has been repeated after him by almost every critick since bis 
age. 
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and certainly have been much less powerfully impressed by 
more refined and correct accounts of the divinity. These re- 
presentations effected what was at that time to be accomplish- 
ed. They gave the Jews an high notion of the indefinite 
superiority of that Being, whose peculiar people they were, 
above all power or dignity attributed by the neighbouring na- 
tions to the objects of their idolatrous worship. But consi- 
dered in itself, that style, which is the language of imagina- 
tion, Goes not seerm the most proper in speaking of Gun. In 
the contemplation of his character, our imagination is but the 
feeble and distant follower of our reason. The attributes of 
infinite excellence that faculty can neither amplify, nor adorn, 
nor iilustrate. If wetake the example given by Dr. Smith, 
it does not seem to us adapted to produce any emotions 
resembling ‘those of sublimity, to be told concerning Him, 
of whom no heart can think worthily, that “ he rode on a che- 
rub and didfly.” Let us consider a still higher description 
from the prophet Isaiah ; * It is He that sitteth en the cir- 
‘cle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshop- 
pers ; that spreadeth out the wom as a curtain, and sprea- 
em out as a tent to dwell in.” There is perhaps no- 
Hing comparable to this in any heathen poet. But even this 
" description does not elevate ; it does not equal, it does not re- 
motely approach to the idea, which reason, illuminated by 
Christianity. teaches us to form of God. We do not wonder 
that the passage in Genesis mentioned by Dr. Smith appeared 
highly sublime to Longinus, who had just been considering 
some of Homer’s descriptions of the heathen gods. But the 
mind of a reader at the present day may be in a different 
Con from that of an ancient critick. Let us alter the form 
és of expression by which the Deity is represented as speaking, 
'» which seems to add nothing to its grandeur, and say, “ God 
willed that there should be light, and there was‘light :” and 
it merely equals our common habitual notions of omnipotence. 
We might meet it ina metaphysical treatise, and pass it over 
without more emotion, than any other sentence of the work. 
Perhaps however, aft this will prove, not that the con- 
_ception which the ai rsises 3 is not sublime ; but that 
shristianity has so familiarized us to just representations of 
the Deity, that when we meet them they do not always ex- 
cite sublime emotions. We would not be misunderstood as 
denying that there are, though of a different kind, passages 
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of high poetical sublimity, as well as of exquisite beauty and 
simplicity, in the Jewish scriptures. 

The remaining lectures are occupied in treating the pre- 
sumptive evidences of Christianity as already stated. From 4 © 
the nineteenth, the subject of which is the consistency of the Bs. 
scriptures with themselves and the state of the world, the fol- 
lowing is an extract. | 


“ That any work, the production of one author, and embracing a code 


of legislation, or system of morals, how extensive’soever, founded on his 

peculiar opinions, should be regularly deduced definite principles, mf 
should aim at one end, and be found coherent in all its parts, would have ne Foe tf 

in it nothing surprising. It would be a natural consequence of genius, ee es est 
and sound judgment in the writer. But, in the scriptures we perceive, WE s 

not the work of one author, nor of one age, but the gradual development me Oe 
of a grand scheme of providence, and of divine grace towards mankind, a Pe ag re 
commencing with the origin, and carried on through the whole series of 7 ~ ae 

time, till the close of the canon of the New Testament, in the accom- — e ee “aa 
plishment and illustration of which an immense number of persons must. wt % a 






have co-operated throughout successive ages, not connected with oné— 
another, and not acting, as far as appears to human view, under any com- ~ 
mon direction. One dispensation follows, and is built upon another. Sid 7 
The same spirit, the same principles of theology, of piety, and morals: 
pervade the whole ; the same spiritual promises and h are it- 
ally unfolded through thousands of years, and conducted o their ulti- 
mate accomplishment. Here is a vast concatenation of events intimately. 
linked together, and depending upon one another; here is a unity of ¢ 
plan in this great system continued down through different dispensations — 
of the meicy of God to the world, tending to fulfil one great design, the 

‘ salvation of mankind through a Redeemer ; of the astonishing develop- 
ment of which design, continued through such a long period, no reason- 
able account can be given, unless we suppose the whole to be under the 
immediate guidance and direction of heaven. Plans laid by human con- 
trivance are not so permanent, and, if 1 may use the term, so contin 
There is no example, in human affairs, of successive generations ae 
up one design, unfolding it by degrees in a long course of ages, and ca 


* © 


rying it, at length, to its ultimate completion. From the character an 
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state of human nature, its limited, and discordant views, K is perhaps %, 

impossible. We do not perceive the various schodlalof philosophy con- 

curring long in the same systems of physicks, or of morals. One leader ci . 
of differs from another ; the disciple differs from his master; the 






principles on which their respective ies are built are continually 


changing. But in the holy crpeures ie one uniform gostent d 
sign pursued from generation to generation. Amidst all the variati 
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: which in along succession of ages must have oceutred i in the state 
ciety, in the manners of men, in their habits of thinking, and in the 
ternal forms and usages of the church itself, we still perceive the same ; 
doctrines concerning the nature of God, and the duties of man ; we still 
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discern the sameprinciples of morals, the same worship of the heart re- 
quired in true religion, the same high and eternal motives of duty urged 
is ' upon the conscience, the same promised Saviour exhibited to our faith, 
tT & the same plan of divine grace, distinguished only by the additional lights 
‘Rh ee from time to time thrown upon it as it approached its final accomplish- 
ae 4g ment. In this’ consistency, then, we behold a moral phenomenon so dif- 
at ferent from whatever takes place in the plans and designs of men,.as to 
afford no slight presumption that the whole, from its commencement to 
if be ~~ its consummation, has been under the wise and gracious direction of the 
Spirit of God The same Spirit seems to have inspired the holy patri- 
‘archs, the great legislator of Isracl, the long succession of the Hebrew 
prophets, and the evangelists and apostles of our blessed Lord.” 





In a note on the lecture from which this is an extract, we 
see with pleasure that Dr. Smith announces the republication 
in a revised and enlarged edition of his ** Essay on the causes of 
the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the Human Species.” 

Notwithstanding some negligences of language, such as 
* conviction operated by miracles ;” the power “ of operat- 
ing miracles ;’’ “If then we should suppose......would we not 


a &% be involved,” &c. the style of these lectures is, as we have 
a said, in general, pure and perspicuous, and the areuments 
bd which the nacre are stated with elegance and strength. 
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ARTICLE 5. 





settlers, and other eminent characters among the magistrates, 
Bp, ministers, literary and worthy men, in New Englund. By John 
i , Eliot, D. D. cor responding secretary of the Massachusetts Histo- 
| vical Society. Boston; E. Oliver. 1809. S8vo. pp. 512. 


| : | } & A Biographical Dictionary, containing a brief account of the firsé 
| 
| 








dn American Biographical and Historical Dictionary, containing 
ae an account of the lives, characters and writings of the most emi- 
nent fiersons in North America, from its first discovery to the 
present tame, a summary of the history of the several colo-. 
nies and of the Onited Statcs. By William Allen, 4. mM. Cam- 
bridge ; Hilliard and Metcalf. 1809. 8vo. pp. 63259) z 
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(Continued from pace 335, vol. Vii.) 






HE titleof Mr. Allen’s book is too promising as respects 
ry—it is a biographical work, with a few historical arti- 
, viz. “a compendious history of the United States, and 
of each separate colony and state.”£—Extending to all North 
America, itis much more voluminous than the New England 
Biographical Dictionary. A brother reviewer has paid the 
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respective works the compliment of institutingsthe following 

irrsperb: “ The American Biographical Dictionary cone 

tains accounts of 686 persons ; the New England Biographi- 

cal Dictionary of 338. The former has about 454 names not 

in the latter; the latter 106 not in the former. They have in 

common 232 names, and the American Biographical Diction- 

ary has 227 names, belonging to New England, not in the 

New England Biographical Dictionary.”—-The reviewer does 

not give his solution of these phenomena; nor say witat infe- 

rences result, affeciing the comparative merit of the two 

works. We may ask—is the New England Biographical Dic- 

tionary more fastidious than the other about the names to be 

inserted ; more confined to men of note ; or more copious upon % 

each article ; or has the author passed over persons entitled : 

to notice, because, though acquainted with their fame, he PO 

wanted materials for their biography ; or is his book too small | 

for his subject, and are many excluded for want of room for 

all? The New England names make almost two in three of 

those in the American Biographical Dictionary. ‘ Introduc- 8 

ing the first ministers of the principal towns for the purpose 

of illustrating the history of the country,” must pyrue to 

this disproportion. Yet 106 in the New England Biographi- 

cal Dictionary are not in this. These were perhaps to be 

supplied out of the “ 200 articles prepared,” but not publish- 

ed for want of more pages, or another volume. Have the wri- & 

ters differed in their judgment of the persons to be classed 

among the worthies ? We do not undertake to solve the ques- 

tions suggested by the comparison above quoted. We donot a4 

think, however, it ought to fix suspicion upon either work. 

One observation may be applicable. Asin a gazetteer, towns 

and districts of little consequence should be noted, on account | 

of their relation to more interesting places, so ina biography, | 

men of no very splendid name may be : to history 

or affairs, as to claim.a record with others of more prominent 

character. In ascertaining who should occupy this subordi- 

nate station, large allowance must be made for difference of 

impression and information in the authors of distinct works. 

Some will be taken, who have no decided priority of merit o2 

interest to others, who may be left. - 
Mr. Allen was under many advantages for the successful 

prosecution of his design, surrounded with the ample library 
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of Harvard College, and near to the Athenacum and Histori- 
cal Society iibrary in Boston, of which he makes honourable 
mention. An extract from his well written préface ex piains 
his plan, and the difficulties attending its execution. 


© Tt was proposed to give some account of the persons, who first dis- 
covered the new world ; of those, who had a principal agency in laying 
the foundations of the several colonies ; of those, who have held impor- 
tant offices and discharged the duties of them with ability and integrity ; 
of those, who have been conspicuous 1n the learned professions ; of those, 
who have been remarkable for genius and knowledge, or who have 
written any thing, deserving of remembrance ; of the distinguished 
friends of literature and science ; of the statesmen, the patriots, and he- 
roes, who have contended for American liberty, ov aided in the estab- 
lishment of our civil institutions ; and of all, whose lives, bright with 
Christian virtue, might furnish examples, which should be worthy of 
imitation. It was determined to enlarge this wide field by giving as 
complete a list, as could be made, of the writings of each person, and by 
introducing the first ministers of the principal towns for the purpose of 
illustrating the history of this country. The design included also a very 
compendious history of the United States, as well as of each separate co- 
lony and state, for the satisfaction of the reader, who might wish to view 
the subjects of the biographical sketches in connexion with the most 
prominent facts relating to the country, in which they lived. In addition 
to all this, it was intended to annex such references, as would point out 
the sources, from which information should be derived, and as might di- 
rect to more copious intelligence, than could be contained in this work. 
“* Such were the objects, which the author had in view, when he com- 
menced an enterprise, of whose magnitude and difficulty he was not suf- 
ficiently sensible before he had advanced too far to be able to retreat. 
The modern compilers cf similar works in Europe have little else to do 
but to combine or abridge the labours of their predecessors, and employ 
the materials previously collected to their hands. But in the compilation 
of this work a new and untrodden field was to be explored. It became 
necessary not oniy to examine the whole of American history, in order to 
know who have taken a conspicuous part in the transactions of this coun- 
try ; but to supply from other sources the imperfect accounts of general 
historical writers. By arecurrence to thereferences it will be seen, that 
much toil has been encountered. But though the authorities may scem 
to be unnecessarily multiplied, yet there has been some moderation in 
introducing them, for in many instances they do not by any means exhibit 
the extent of the researches, which have been made. It could not be ex- 
pected or wished, that newspapers, pamphlets, and other productions 
should be referred to for undisputed dates and single facts, which they 
have afforded, and, which have been embodied with regular accounts. 
The labour however of searching for information has frequently been 
less, than that of comparing different statements, endeavouring to recon- 
cile them when they disagreed, adjusting the chronology, combining the 
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independent facts, and forming a consistent whole of what existed only 
in disjointed parts. Sometimes the mind has been overwhelmed by the 
variety and abundance of intelligence ; and sometimes the author has 


prosecuted his inquiries in every direction, and found only a barren 
waste.” 


Much of the work is compilation ; a republication or epi- 
tome of biographical accounts already printed in newspa- 
pers, magazines, and funeral discourses. The authority of 
lives so prepared is answerable to that of the sources whence 
they were derived. They must often fail to show characters 
not merely in their “ full dimensions,” but in their “ true 
shape.” Where there are different or opposite accounts of 
the same character, pains and candour may do much in ascer- 
taining the exact truth. We presume our author has not 
spared labour to make a fair result from contradictory state- 
ments ; though we believe in some instances he has erred. 
Even with an orthodox faith and an honest intention, it is pos- 
sible we may tell a story in a manner to show that inclination 
has slipped its line into our hand, whilst we think we are 
driving at nothing but truth. Many of these lives are col- 
lected from a mass of history in which the facts are blended. 
The copious references indicate the writer’s patience and fi- 
delity of research, and extent of reaaing. Such care to ac- 
quaint the reader with authorities always turns to good account. 
He is flattered with the opportunity proffered him of knowing 
as much as his instructer ; repays confidence with confidence 
—and being satisfied that there is no design to forestall his 
judgment, and perceiving no demand for implicit faith, is dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the statements of the author. If this 
production of his evidence were not the true policy of an au- 
thor, it must be acknowledged honourable ; and to the pub- 
lick increases the value, whilst it renders more palpable the 
errours or deficiencies of a biographical work. 

We are also under great obligations to Mr. Allen for the 
ample and generally complete list of the publications of au- 
thors, subjoined to his account of their lives. Whoever shall 
prosecute Dr. Homer’s design of a Bibliotheca Americana, 
will find this work a treasure of information applicable to his 
use. 

Inthe literary execution of this Dictionary, there is much 
tocommend. Where the author has employed his own style, 
he discovers no inconsiderable talent in composition. He 
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is lucid, natural, and correct ; sometimes rising to vigour 
and animation. ‘The diction is generally pure. Offences 
against brevity, so easy to be committed, are, it must be con- 
fessed, to be found ; and a great deal of cant, scattered over 
these pages, might be spared to good taste, we humbly con- 
ceive, without detriment to edification. 

From what we have sai, our readers will justly infer, that 
we think this work contains the leading facts in the lives it re- 
cords, and much ingenious delineation of character. It exhi- 
bits noble traits of impartiality, equity and candour in the wri- 
ter, pleasing specimens of cautious reprehension and gene- 
rous praise. He is evidently solicitous to do homage to the 
moral considerations which should govern every man, and es- 
pecially one who assumes to guide or influence the publick 
judgment of the merit or demerit of those who may be ar- 
raigned before the tribunal of opinion. Whilst we are free 
to commend the performance in these and other respects, we 
feel bound to except against some of its particular parts or 
general features. 

The acceunts of some persons, or some of the items in those 
accounts, rest on such scanty materials or doubtful authority, 
that they had better have been omitted.. We think the bio- 
erapher might have approached nearer to several personages, 
and marked them out in more distinct and discriminating 
lines, without the hazard of mistake or injustice. 

We think he is sometimes warped by the spirit of sect, and 
is too much of a zealot for pecutiar opinions to be always an 
unexceptionable witness or judge. Symptoms of the demo- 
cratick politician are now and then discoverable out of place. 
Thev appear ia representations too favourable of some who 
belong to this denomination, and in slants at their opponents. 
“ The absurdity of hereditary wisdom, and the mischiefs of 
monarchy,” are mentioned with an emphasis, as though the 
plebeian supicion, about a government by a king and nobles 
being the object of some of our statesmen, had a colourable 
pretext. ‘In his political principles,’ speaking of Governour 
Livingston, “ he was purely republican, having an abhorrence 
of the monarchical form of government.’’ Republicanism in 
this country consists in maintaining our republick, not ina 
theoretick abhorrence of a monarchy wherever it may be. 
The word republican is applied by the biographer to indivi- 
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duals as a term of description or praise, in the same manner 
as in the democratick newspapers. Whereas in its reputable. 
sense itis the exclusive property of no party, least of all, of 
that which assumes it. ‘ We are all republicans.” Speak- 
ing of Dickenson, p. 255, 


«* Unequivocal in his attachment to republican government, he invariably 
supported, as far as his voice could have influence, those men and those 
measures, which he believed most friendly to republican principles ;” 


that is, as we suppose our author meant, he was attached to 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and was of the same po- 
liticks ; or though he was blamed for opposing the declara- 
tion of independence, and was once classed with federalists, 
yet he ultimately gave his name and influence to the party 
now in power. The word republican, fairly used, does not ex- 
press all this, or any thing like. For the purpose of informa- 
tion it might as weil be said—* being an honest man, he uni- 
formly supported the men and measures which he thought 
an honest man ought to support.’ —* Being considered a re- 
publican in principle,” alluding to Governour Hancock, “ and 
a firm supporter of the cause of freedom, whenever he con- 
sented to be a candidate for governour, he was chosen to that 
office by an undisputed majority.” Is this the true solution 
of Mr. Hancock’s popularity. Was not Mr. Bowdoin. who 
was set aside for Mr. H. considered, at least by the intelligent, 
no less a republican in principle, and firm supporter of freedom? 
Mr. Hancock was a favourite of the multitude and of their 
leaders ; and his being a republican more or less had very 
little to do with his fecudiar talent of carrying an election. 

In some glaring particulars, Mr. A. forgets the biographer 
in the theological zealot. The good words * doctrines of 
grace,” “great doctrines of the gospel,” “ evangelical princi- 
ples,’”’ “ salvation by free grace, justification by faith, rezenera- 
tion,” &c. are appropriated to a certain sect, viz. the Calvinis- 
tick, in a spirit of exclusion and monopoly, not to be approv- 
ed. The maker of a party from a pulpit, and a champion in 
a theological war, are strongly tempted to claim for them- 
selves a sole property in taking names ; since names are 
known to pass for things, and often supply the insufficiency of 
an argument ; but their excuses do not apply to the historian, 
whose object is truth and not a party. He may be a commen- 


ator, and have and express opinions ; but he must not attempt 
VOL. IX. 16 
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to get possession of the judgment under colour of relating 
facts. He must not use terms that carry an invidious mean- 
ing, when language of a middle or neutral signification will 
answer the legitimate purpose of his narration. 

Our biographer takes special care of the orthodox. He 
seems to think it important that the reader should know and 
remember, that there have been a great many Calvinists in 
New England. It is not enough to learn that A. or B. was a 
learned, pious, exemplary divine : we must recollect him as 
a disciple of the Genevan school, or one who did not contend 
against the opinions of his day ; who discovered no disposition 
to gainsay what he was taught, and what every body around him 
believed ; and particularly as one who was neither too long nor 
too short for a certain bed made at Westminster in the seven- 
teenth century. In some expressions of our author, it is inti- 
mated that this information is nearly tantamount to being told 
who have loved and who hated the truth ; who have been 
humble and who proud ; who have been the friends and who 
the enemies of souls in former periods. In mentioning an 
eminent New England divine or professor of the early times 
of the country, he notes the fact of his orthodoxy, and very 
often displays his creed at some length. By this means he 
gives us a large quantity of good preaching along with the 
lives of preachers and others. A great many pages of the 
work might have been spared by simply referring us to the 
lareer and smaller Westminster catechism, or Hannah Ad- 
ams’s, or other summary of the Calvinistick faith. In a bio- 
graphy of Roman Catholick priests or laicks, it would be hard- 
ly necessary to mention their persuasion ; still less to recite 
their creed repeatedly, and say under fifty names, they believ- 
ed in the pope, the council of Trent, in transubstantiation, in 
prayer to saints, &c. Our fathers’ general cast of belief is 
weil known, though it affected less definiteness and preciseness, 
and admitted an application to the human race more readi- 
ly than the same system in the modern editions. For almost 
a century after the settlement of the country, there was little 
diversity in sentiment. The creed was very much one, and 
well it might be; for what dissentient could be safe, or if 
safe, comfortable ’ By degrees a qualified liberty of inquiry 
and profession took place, and with it came a moderate sect, 
who preferred the language-of generality to the Genevan tech- 
nicks. Most of the intelligent laity and many of the clergy 
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in Massachusetts rejected the five points ; and these doctrines 
were either omitted or contradicted in pulpit instructions. In 
the lives of eminent men after this period, it may be well to 
mention their party ; or if their opinions are recited, the anti- 
Calvinists should sometimes be allowed to speak, as well as the 
orthodox. Mr. A. out of tenderness we suppose, withholds 
the appellation of Arminian, or rational or liberal Christians, 
from many of that description of divines, to whom they are 
often applied ; knowing that, in the minds of the gross multi- 
tude, these appellations are so conceived as to mean any thing 
but the real sentiments of those to whom they are affixed. 
If Mr. A. after the period alluded to had chosen to designate 
those, who were known or reputed to think for themselves, 
as well as those who adhered to the tradition of the elders, the 
number and respectability of the dissentients would have ap- 
peared more considerable than his book seems to show. 

Those phenomena, which have passed under the name of con- 
versions and revivals, are held in great regard and noted with 
particular care by our author. They are related as real ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit—the birth of a good principle—the 
infusion ofa holy temper by a supernatural agency of God, in 
which there is nothing between him and:the mind, save that 
although the grace is given ina sovereign manner, it is nearly 
confined to congregations and individuals, who hear a certain 
kind of doctrine. 

It is edifying to know in what way, by what steps an un- 
believer is brought to believe ; a bad man is changed to a 
good one, and a good one toa better. The seat of religion is 
the mindand heart. But the mind is best expressed by the 
conduct, and a man’s principles and feelings respecting all the 
subjects of his duty appear with far more grace and effect in 
the tenor of his conversation and life, than in his particular 
declarations. So we judge of the friend, the parent, the pa- 
triot ; and so we should judge of the Christian. “ The sheep 
commends its pasture, not by showing the grass it has eaten, 
but the wool on its back.’’ The divine Spirit operates in con- 
currence with reason and scripture ; and its effect is holiness, 
goodness, virtue. Impressions and impulses are to be tried 
by the standard of the written word and the maxims of comr 
mon sense, and to be valued in proportion as they are found 
tendencies to right action. The historian of experiences, 
whether his own or those of others, ought to keep in mind 
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these evident and generally acknowledged principles. It is 
not safe to represent personal religion as depending vuniyer- 
sally on a sensible and striking alteration of views and feel- 
ings ; on aclass of peculiar exercises at some given time ; 
before which the subject had no grace, and after which he 
cannot fail to have and to retain it, and which appears often 
more conspicuously in nothing than in a high opinion of his 
OWN spiritual attainments, and a disposition to decide unfa- 
vourably of those persons, however exemplary, who do not ac- 
quiesce in all his pretensions, and are not delighted with his 
vagaries. 

Mr. A. is very fullin the recital of death-bed conversations. 
He explains himself upon this subject. [Preface p. 5. second 
paragraph.] Sure ’tis a serious thing to die,” and also to 
live. Itis the character of our whole life, and not of the 
last days or weeks, that determines our future condition. The 
approach of death is a circumstance of our probation, exacting 


correspondent duties ; and it is not more important to be suit- 


ably affected by its nearness than it is in our days of ease and 
heaith to be suitably affected by its possible distance. The 
first hour of a man’s moral probation concerns him not less 
than the Jast. It isthe general tendency of a good life to give 
peace and hope in our latter end; and to find that a good man 
has the comforts of his religion in the hour when they are 
most desirable, is a recommendation of religion and virtue. 
But if from any cause they should desert him in the conflict, 
and the night of death should be full of horrour, religion may 
still be true and excellent, and the professor sincere and good. 
‘There is a nervous debility and a mechanical dejection of spi- 
rits, to which grace and faith are not always sufficient anti- 
dotes. On the other hand, a triumphant death does not cano- 
nize the character. It is possible for persons to be indebted 
for their raptures at this hour to the excitement attending the 
nature of their disease ; to a faculty they possess of thinking 
well of their moral and spiritual state ; to absolute self-igno- 
rance and self-concealment ; to ideas of providential favouri- 
tism, that is enthusiasm ; and to the comfortable tendency of 
certain peculiar doctrines applied with confidence in our own 
favour. The fact is, that how a man lives, is a more interest- 
jng inquiry, than how he dies, however strongly his demea- 
nour in the concluding scene applies itselfto our feelings. 
Eatpn, “ so meek, so famed, so just,” is quoted by Dr. Mather, 
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as expressing a sentiment of this purport. ‘“ Some account it 
a great matter to die well, but I am sure it is a great matter 
to live well. All our care should be while we have our life to 
use it well, and so when death puts an end to that, it will put 
an end to all our cares.” 

We shall make a few remarks on particular articles. 

Apvams, Hancock, and some other men of the people, are 
described with fewer of those traits which show a mixed cha- 
racter, than are to be found in the New England Dictionary. 
Dr. FRANKLIN’s weak side is touched with tenderness ; but 
we fear it will always be true, that, in the negociation for the 
treaty of 1783, he discovered himself to be the dupe or the 
tool of the French court. 

Ames (Fisuer.)—“ His views of the doctrines of religion 
were generally Calvinistick.” Now this is praise which Mr. 
Ames did not deserve, unless a man can be Calvinistick with- 
out receiving one of the peculiarities of Calvinism ; and even 
whilst he rejects them. Not a single distinguishing feature 
of this system marked his theological sentiments. Its appro- 
priate turn of phrase he never used nor approved. He ho- 
noured talents, learning, and piety, not less in the highly or- 
thodox than in others ; but he would have been astonished 
and disgusted to find himself monopolized by asect, whom he 
yalued solely for what they held and taught in common with 
several others; and merely forebore in the particulars in 
which they differed. The biographer refers to three printed 
documents, but on this point appears to give credit to one. 
The account of Mr. A’s life prefixed to his works, and the 
eulogy of his friend Mr. Dexter, plainly enough contradict 
the statement in the Dictionary. The author should in such 
a case have given both accounts or none. A maker of lives is 
not permitted to estimate testimony according to his own 
taste ; to disregard the weight, and consider only the quality 
of evidence ; rejecting the authentick, because he finds the 
agreeable. 

Be._cueEr (Goy.) is justly a favourite with both his biogra- 
phers, especially the author of the present work. He omitsa 
scrap of the governour’s history, which Dr. Eliot thinks should 
be preserved ; because, in “a biographical sketch, we look 
not for eulogy,’ but facts. Mr. Belcher in 1728 was chosen 
agent at the court of Great Britain ; having, according to 
Hutchinson, secured the popular leaders by joining himself 
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to their cause. ‘ He had been closely attached to Governour 
Shute and to his measures, the same that Burnet pursued ; 
but he suddeniy went over to the other party.”” Upon becom- 
ing governour, two years after, he was found to have recover- 
ed his loyalty ; and his new friends became his active enemies. 

Brock (Joun.) * Several remarkable stories are related of 
the efficacy of his prayers, in which he frequently had a parti- 
cular faith or assurance of being heard.”” Then follows an ac- 
count of his promising and keeping his promise, that the Lord 
would tell him where a good man’s lost boat was to be found ; 
and his predicting with effect that the people, who wenta fish- 
ing on a prayer day, should get no fare. Here is the “ prayer 
of faith,” and “ the gift of prophecy,” endowments believed, by 
protestants at least, to be peculiar to the age of miracles. Events 
may correspond to a prayer, and that in a striking manner. 
But it is going rather too far to assure ourselves that the 
prayer docs or shall produce the correspondence ; and evi- 
dently disturb the order of second causes. Such stories as 
these of Mr. Brock had better be left to sleep in the Magna- 
lia, or if told again, divested of their miraculous garb. They 
may encourage superstition, but not piety. We fear they pros 
mote gross ideas of the nature and efficacy of prayer. 


Crar (Tuomas) Pres. Yale Col. 
‘¢ By some means he acquired a prejudice against Mr. Whitefield. He 
was apprehensive that it was the design of that eloquent preacher to 
break down our churches, and to introduce ministers from Scotland and 
Treland ; he therefore opposed him, though it is believed they did not 
much differ in their religious sentiments.” 


We do not see that an opposition to Mr. Whitefield must of 
course be a “ prejudice,” even in one of the same sentiments. 
This opposition was not confined to those who were, or who 
wished to be thought, of the same theological school with 
him. After intimating that Mr. Clap’s conduct in this affair 
is rather unaccountable, to be ascribed to *‘ some means,” our 
author mentions one means as a true solution. But Mr.C. 
himself states other causes of his exceptions to the eloquent 
preacher. In testimony, signed by him and the tutors, they 
say—“* We have read the several declarations of the Rev. and 
Hon. the President, Professors and Tutors of Harvard Col- 
lege, of the Rev. the ministers of four associations near Bos- 
ton, and of the Rev. Mr Walter and others, and do in sub- 
stance agree and concur with them in our sentiments ;” and 
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then they enlarge upon two faults and extravagances, as they 
consider them, of the famous man. - Now, it is well known, 
the persons with whom they profess to agree in substance, 
protested against him as an “ enthusiast, a censorious, uncha- 
ritable person, and a deiuder of the peonle ; and against his 
practice of itinerating and encouraging itinerants, as evil in 
itself, and pernicious in its effects.” Alas, says Mr. C. and 
his tutors, “the miseries, confusions, disorders and convul- 
sions, which you have by these means laid the foundation of 
in our churches, can scarcely be paralleled in ecclesiastical 
history.” 

Cuauncy (CHar.es, D. pd.) This isa just and impartial ac- 
count of a man, whose theology is at variance with that to 
which the biographer appears devoted. He gives the doctor 
a gentle rap for not thinking well enough of the great apostle 
Whitefield in one or two particulars. “In regard to Mr. W. 
than whom there was never a more disinterested man, it was 
suggested that in soliciting subscriptions he might have ‘ had 
"a fellow feeling with the orphans in Georgia.” We believe 
Mr W.had clean hands. Yet the Dr’s. surmise was nat pe- 
culiar, nor wholly without colour. The college and other tes- 
timonies on this subject express their dislike of the “ account 
which Mr. W. has given to the world of his disbursements of 
the several contributions for the use of the orphan house, 
wherein are several large articles, and a thousand pounds 
charged for sundries.” 

Davenport (Joun) minister at New Haven. It seems it 
is no new thing for poor sick Boston to be thought by the bre- 
thren at a distance to need more of the tonick, stimulating 
practice than it is inclined to use with itself. For Mr. Daven- 
port of N. H. at the age of 70, left his people for our metro- 
polis to their grief and our division. ‘ But he hoped to be 
more useful in Boston, where the strictness of former times, 
in relation to ecclesiastical discipline, had been somewhat re- 
laxed.” 

Epwarps (JonaTHANn, President.) This great and good 
man is cleared from all blame and even mistake in his contro- 
versy with the people of Northampton; and the people are 
charged with loose principles anda dereliction of all discipline. 
The English editor of his Works, p. 66. Life of President Ed- 
wards, qualifies this statement by some very just remarks In 
this life, and more especially that of many others, Mr. A. 
seems to consider the contest about the width of the door inte 
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the church or society of communicants, as being, on the part 
of those who are for making it narrow, a contest for the furity 
of the church——whereas a pure church, that is a true church, 
in its visible character, is one constituted according to the 
rules of its founder ; be the members converted or unconvert- 
ed, tares or wheat. There is a great deal of pragmatical hu- 
mour mingles itself often with this zeal for a pure church. 
The question is, does communion imply that all participants 
think themselves and their brethren in a state of salvation ; 
and make a decided judgment of each others hearts ; or, may 
those come who credibly profess a desire and intention to 
make the gospel their rule of faith and practice. Is the or- 
dinance a sign of a precise measure of religious attainment, 
or is it a means of religion ? 

Speaking of Mr. Edwards’ treatise on the will, Mr. Al- 
len says “those who embrace the Calvinistick sentiments, 
think that he has forever settled the controversy with the Ar- 
minians by demonstrating the falsity and absurdity of their 
principles.” This is a very extraordinary assertion—Mr. Ed- 
wards’s doctrine of philosophical necessity is rejected by many 
Calvinisis, and feared and avoided as an “ unknown and un- 
knowable”’ subject by many more: and many Arminians are 
with him in his metaphysicks. Dr. Priestley says of his essay 
on the freedom of the will, that he should suppose an Armi- 
nian wrote it.--The application of necessity to Calvinism is 
perhaps not more clear, than to deism or universalism. 

SHERMAN (RoGErR)-—“ he was never ashamed to advocate 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, which are generally so 
unwelcome to men of cultivated minds.” Sad case indeed ; 
that cultivation should spoil the produce.—-We doubt how- 
ever the justness of this position. If it be true that the pecu- 
liar doctrines are apt to be rejected by cultivated minds, the 
inference will be made that it is because they will not bear 
examination. If they who have more means than others, and 
equal motives to judge right upon the subject, judge these 
doctrines false, we are afraid they will fall under suspicion. 
Is it said, that such persons have not equal motives, or equal 
advantages ; for they are given to pride? The pride of igno- 
rance is commonly greater than the pride of knowledge. 
What some persons call the “ peculiar doctrines” are, we be- 
lieve, generally, or at least frequently, unwelcome to men of 
cultivated minds ; and for a very good reason, as they think, 
that they are not scriptural or rational. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


ARTICLE 25. 

Poems on several occasions, original and translated. By the late 
reverend and learn dé John Adams, M. A. Boston ; printed 
for D. Gookin, in Marlborough Street, over against the Old 
South Meeting House. 1745. 


"h' urs little volume affords a specimen of the style, which 
the ordinary class of poems of a moral or devouonal kind 
exhibited in the days of our fathers. Though the writer, 
we imagine, could never boast the ultimate favours of the 
muses, yet he undoubtedly possessed that taste for versifying 
which Horace has asserted in his own person. Me pedibus 
delectat claudere verba. Whether it be better to harness 
words and sentences in indifferent rhyme, than it would be to 
let them grovel in their original prose, every one must de- 
cide from his own convictions. 

Of the author’s character we should be led to form an opi- 
nion not.a little exalted, could we bring our credulity to swailow 
the immoderate eulogiums bestowed on him by the publisher 
in his introductory address to the reader. The following is 
but a part. 


‘* Nor would | be looked upon as attempting the author’s character, 
which is fixed on a surer basis, and shines in more lasting colours than 
the publisher could possibly produce with the utmost stretch of thought 
and force of language. His own works are the best encomium that can 
be given him, and as long as learning and politeness shall prevail, his ser- 
mons will be his monument, and his poetry his epitaph.” 


The book contains several poems on abstract subjects, se- 
veral elegies and consolatory epistles, a few translations from 
Horace, and numerous scripture paraphrases, among which 
is the whole book of Revelations. The merit of these pieces is 
pretty uniform. They all contain “versum fas atque nefas,”’ 
some good verse and much bad. In conformity to a good old 
custom, founded in classical example, our author seldom ha- 
zards an original efiort without a previous parley with his 
muse. Ife has even gone beyond this, and the first piece in 

VOL, IX. 17 
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the book is “ An address to the Supréme Being for his assist- 
ance in my poetical compositions.” 

A poem “ on Society” occupies a conspicuous pait of the 
book. ‘The first of its three cantos describes in a most fanci- 
ful manner the friendship or reciprocity, which exists among 
orders of beings distinct from man. ‘The following will serve 
as a specimen. 


“¢ The tall and amorous trees with folded boughs 
Receive the tempest when its fury blows ; 

And when the winds their sounding terrours cease, 
The zephyrs ask their pardon with a kiss.” 


The translations in general are free and diffuse ; and the 
author, after expressing his sense in one line, does not hesitate 
to coin a second to help on with the rhyme. For instance : 


Levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas. 


This he has rendered : 


** With humble patience then let’s bear the load 
Which Jove appoints, nor murmur at the God.” 


Again, 
Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget ! 


This is given, 


‘* Quintilian’s eyes are closed in endless sleep, 
What eyes with streaming tears refuse to weep 2” 


There are many orthogruphical errours in the proper 
names, the fault probably of the publisher. 

The versions from scripture are perhaps the best portion 
of the work, and in the scale of merit may be ranked above 
the psalms of Tate and Brady. The following extract from 
Revelations chap. xiv. is a specimen of the best. 


“Thus spoke the spirit ; when upon my eyes 
A cloud of glory whiten’d through the skies ; 
The lucid meteor, form’d into a throne, 
Contain’d the presence of the Eternal Son, 
The semblance of the Son of Man he bore, 
And flaming on his head a crown he wore, 
The golden ensign of his regal pow’r. 
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As from his hand a glittering scythe depends, 

An angel from the heavenly dome descends ; 

‘To him who sat majestick on the cloud 

Moving he spoke, submissive, yet aloud. 

See the ripe harvest nodding for the fall, 
Through the wide fields of earth for reaping call! 
Soon through the globe the golden harvest bow’d, 
And own’d the sickle of the reaping God.” 


In the use of figures the author is eccentrick, and in seve- 
ral instances has outfigured the rules both of rhetorick and 
common sense. The following notable lines are contained 
in a description of an earthquake, page 80. 


« Th’ inhabitants with wild affright 
Out of their houses pour their flight. 
The streets, amaz’d no less than they, 
Haste from their quivering feet to flee.” 


The portrait of a melancholy man, page 17, is better ac- 
commodated to a dancer of hornpipes and fandangos, than to 
the silent and moping penseroso. 


“ Muse, sing the man, whose overclouded head 

Is with a mist of rising shades o’erspread. 

Whose fancy wild a thousand evils forms, 

And shakes and shudders at imagined storms ; 
Whose mind in endless whirls is toss’d around, 
Whose quivering fect scarce touch the solid ground.” 


All these extravagancies, however, the writer has eclipsed 
in his account of the death of Sisera by Jael, in the song of 
Deborah and Barak. Here, after the nail is driven into the 
head of the victim, after “the frighted soul has rushed to the 
narrow wound,” and “the pale corpse lay trembling on the 
ground ;” after the heroine has severed his head, and spread 
a sanguine river through the tent; the author proceeds to 
surprise us with the additional intelligence, that, 


“‘ The astonish’d chief bow’d suppliant at her feet, 
Downward he fell, and prostrate lay his weight, 
Down where he fell his bulk gigantick lay, . 

Then fetch’d a groan, and sigh’d his soul away.” 


‘Thus we have the following succession of events. 1. The 
man is slain and tumbles to the ground. 2. He is decapitated 
and deluges the ground with blood. 3. He is astonished and 
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bows at her feet. 4. Downward he falls. 5. His weight lies 
prostrate. 6. His gigantick bulk also Hes prostrate ; and 
lastly, to complete the climax, he fetches a groan after the or- 
gran of groaning is severed from his body ! All the above ‘jadl- 
ing’ too is performed by a man who was lying quietly asleep 
at the time of his assassination. 

On the whole, the safest encomium that can be bestowed on 
the work is, that “ it is equal to any New England poetry of 
’ and will not lose the palm by a competition with 
the writings of Jobn Barnard, or Phyllis Wheatly. It has now 
the additional value of being a rare book, a kind of value, how- 
ever, which not a few of our present publications may hope 
in due time to participate. 


this date,’ 











INTELLIGENCE, 
From the London Monthly Magazine. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
Report onthe Progress of the line Arts, from the Epoch of the French 


Revolution (1789) to the year 1808, made by a commission of the In- 
stitute of France, by order of the Emperour Napoleon. 


Hiss Majesty being in council,* a deputation from the class 
of the Fine arts of the Institute, was presented by the minis- 
ter of the Home Department, and admitted to the bar of the 
council. 

The deputation was composed of M. M. Bervic, president ; 
Vincent, vice-president ; I. Lebreton, perpetual secretary ; 
Vien, a senator ; Moitte, Heurtier, Gossec, Jeuffroy, Grand- 
mesnil, Visconti, Dufourny, Peyre, and Chaudet. After a 
speech from the president, the following report was read by 
the secretary : 


SIRE, 

The view which we submit to your Majesty, having for its 
object not only to describe what the arts have produced within 
the last twenty years, but also to point out what may influence 
their prosperity, we have thought that, in order the better to 
second the generous intentions of your imperial decree, it 
would be proper to trace farther back the causes which have 


* Sitting of Saturday the 5th of March. 
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contributed to their prosperity, or their decline, in France. 
The sciences connect their labours, and the truths deduced 
from them, with incontestible principles : we are obliged to 
appeal to examples, in order to establish rules, and to con- 
vince. May we then be permitted to consult for a moment 
our ancient annals ! 

At the epoch of 1789, the fine arts had completed in France 
their entire revolution. Brilliant with youth, strength, and 
grace, under Francis I. who naturalized them, and under Hen- 
ry II. who, without loving them as much as his father, equally 
protected them, the arts still threw a lustre on the only no- 
ble passion of Catharine de Medicis, her taste for magnif- 
cence. Thus, in less than a century, were ratsed and embel- 
lished the palaces of the Louvre, the Thuilleries, Fontaine- 
bleau, the Luxembourg, for roval residences ; the castle of 
Ecouen, perhaps more perfect, for the most famous of the 
Montmorencies ; and Anct, which appeared to be the work of 
the Graces, for the woman who to the greatest loveliness, and 
the most charms, united the greatest dignity of character, Di- 
ana of Poitiers. 

The horrours of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
its fatal consequences, caused I’rance to retrograde towards 
barbarism. Athens, Rome, Florence, might preserve the 
arts in the midst of political troubles, and even obtain beau- 
tiful monuments from them ; but religious wars spare nothing 
that is liberal. When Androuct du Cerceau, one of the resto- 
rer's of architecture, forced to quit his country or to abjure his 
mode of worship, preferred exile ; when John Goujon was 
assassinated as a Huguenot, while working at those beauti- 
ful pieces of sculpture of which our school is so proud; France 
was no longer worthy of possessing the fine arts. 

We must pass to the age of Louis XIII. to witness their re. 
vival. Not that Henry IV. did not protect and support them : 
his natural inclinations, and his generous character, made him 
their friend. He assembled the ablest artists, and gave them 
apartments in the Louvre, where he often visited them: but 
the misfortunes of all kinds which the civil war had left for 
him to repair, his plans of policy, and death, which cut him off 
in the midst of his glorious career, prevented him from giv- 

ing astrong impulse to the arts. 

Richelieu encouraged them all: he seized the sacred fire 
which John Cousin had happily preserved during the dark 
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reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. His vigo- 
rous administration impressed on the fine arts a more decided 
character, and greater perfection, than they had ‘under Louis 
XIV. who, it is true, conferred on them greater magnificence. 

The cardinal de Richelieu prevailed on Le Poussin to quit 
Rome, in order to devote his talents to the reign which that 
minister wished also to render illustrious by the fine arts ; and 
during a residence of two years, that great painter composed 
cartoons for tapestry, allegorical subjects for the decoration 
of the great gallery of the Louvre, frontispieces for the fine 
editions produced by the royal presses, recently established. 
Exceeding the ordinary dimensions of his works, he drew the 
only great pictures that are still extant by him. At the same 
time, Le Sueur painted the cloister of the Carthusians ; Phi- 
lip de Champagne executed his pictures and portraits, so na- 
tural and so full of truth ; the Luxembourg was finished ; the 
equestrian statue of Louis XIII. was erected. Warin struck 
the finest coins used by the moderns ; while the gold and sil- 
versmiths produced excellent models. Such was the influence 
of Richelieu on the arts at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. But when he was no more, they began to de- 
cline : that profound knowledge of design, the taste, the grace, 
which characterised the me of Francis I. and Henry II. dis- 
appeared. 

If the Fine Arts had so greatly degenerated since the time 
of Louis XIV. it was not because their administration had ex- 
perienced any apparently great alteration. In the state of de- 
gradation to which we have just seen them reduced, their or- 
ranization was very nearly the same as under Colbert : they 
had always for their administrator the director-general of the 
king’s buildings, (board of works ;) and their masters had the 
titles of first painter and first architect. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary to conciliate these last, in order to obtain prizes in the 
schools’ employment, or the title of Academician. In this ar- 
tists succeeded by imitating their manner, and adopting their 
tastes, their aversions : or by not daring to attempt any thing 
beyond what they knew, and particularly by respecting their 
habits. Such, was the common law by which all the arts, and 
all their academics, were governed. It was that which at all 
times opposed every kind of progress; but which was most 
absolute with respect to the fine arts under the reign of Louis 
XV. 
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The contrast which then existed between the sciences, phi- 
Josophy, and literature, on the one hand, and the fine arts on 
the otser, has something very singular in it; the former 
boldly attacked all their limits for the purpose of extending 
them, whilst the others continued under the most disgraceful 
servitude which they had ever submitted to ; under the ne- 
cessity of conforming to the maxims, and almost to the or- 
ders, of two or three artists, who could only form disciples of 
ereater mediocrity than themselves. But they were the dis- 
tributors of employment and honourary titles ; they formed 
the standard of opinion, and of the favours of the prince : sub- 
mission was compulsory. Accordingly we find in the arts, 
during the whole age, only one name worthy of being inscrib- 
ed with those of Montesquieu, Buffon, J. J. Rousseau, and 
Voltaire : it is that of Vien, who put an end to that state of 
things. 

Let not the other nations of Europe avail themselves of that 
humiliation : no one of them could enter into competition, if, 
instead of considering the general causes of the prosperity or 
decline of the fine arts, we made a selection of their works, 
even since the regency. Amongst the painters, the Coypels, 
Restout, Carle-Vanloo; Boucher himself, whom nature had 
gifted with imagination, wit, and facility ; the statuaries Bou- 
chardon, Pigalle, G. Coustou, Falconet ; would yet form a re- 
spectable list, which would admit of no rivalship, except in ar- 
chitecture ; in which we should have to quote only three or 
four edifices worthy of esteem, until the year 1752.* 

In 1789, painting flourished in the French school, because 
it possessed both M. Vien and his principal pupils. The for- 
mer is always the object of our veneration, and the latter exe- 
cute great works, which show that their talents are stillin their 
full vigour. We are indebted to them for a new generation 
of painters, in different branches, and in every one worthy of 
their masters. From their schools annually proceed the young 
artists who obtain the great prizes, and repair to the imperial 
school at Rome, to complete their instruction. 


* The portico at the entrance of the ancient Palais Bourbon, (now 
the palace of the Legislative Body ); the two buildings in the square 
of Louis XV. (the Place de la Concorde) ; the great theatre at Ver- 
sailles ; and the first court of the Palais Royal. 
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Painting is therefore not only flourishing in France, but it 
never was more so. 

The same may be said of sculpture, with this difference, 
that the latter has yet formed only one generation since the 
art has been brought back to good taste, and the principles of 
the beautiful. The same statuaries who have thus restored it, 
continue to afford examples of success. But, as well as in 
painting, the first pupils enjoy a reputation established on 
beautiful works. 

Ofall the arts, sculpture is that which has achieved the great- 
est conquest since!789. Itnever appeared with more distinction 
during the whole century, in its relations with architecture ; 
and the grand basso-relicvo of the Pantheon, as well as those 
lately executed in the court of the Louvre, and the ornaments 
of the triumphal arch of the Carousel, are incomparably supe- 
riour to all the sculpture of the kind, since the age of Louis 
XIV. and even uncer the reign of that prince. The art of 
the statuary is therefore also in a state of progression. 

Amongst the wishes which we are authorised by your Ma- 
jesty to submit to you, is this : that an errour, which would 
shortly become an abuse very prejudicial to sculpture, may 
not be allowed to extend any farther ; that of submitting it to 
ideas foreign to the subject, and which, not being conceived in 
the spirit of the art, could only produce discordances, more or 
less offensive. The more prudent it is to require that sculp- 
tors should conform to the general system of a monument, the 
more necessary it is that they should be at liberty to dispose 
their subjects according to the conception of the statuary ; for 
every art has its pocticks, its principles, its language, its 
means, (we might say its conscience,) which must be respect- 
ed, to avoid introducing disorder by confounding the styles. 

Engraving in medals, which remained far behind sculpture, 
though it should have kept pace with it, had approached it in 
1789. Qnhe artist only showed more knowledge of design, par- 
ticularly of the talent ofa statuary, which must be found in an 
engraver of medals.* During the revolution, anew engraver, 
sull more distinguished, added to our Popes.t We have lost 
him, and the former has ceased to produce works before the 


*M. Dupré, who announced himself as early as the year 1776, by the 
medal of the Independence of America. 


Tt Rambert Dumarest, who dicd a member of the Institute in 1806,was 
not noticed till 1795. 
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usual age of inactivity. . Both leave a void in the art, which 
however still possesses some able men, whom we shall quote 
hereafter ; but it does not appear to have made that progress, 
which might have been expected from the great number of 
medals executed within the last ten years. We apprehend 
that too much precipitation is the cause. 

As to engraving on precious stones, it has been totally for- 
eotten: some individuals have applied for a few portraits ; 
but no historical monument had been entrusted to it when the 
minister of the home department (M. Cretet) charged it to 
consecrate one of the great events of your Majesty’s reign.* 
Engraving on precious stones, and that of medals, which form 
two branches of the same art, are, however, the most durable 
depositories of history, and on that account deserve to be im- 
proved as much as possible. 

Archiiecture has suffered more from the revolution than 
the otheraris. it. had been attacked even in its principles by 
a crowd of men, constituting themselves architects without the 
study indispensably necessary. It appeared with honour on 
publick festivities alone. Ifthese were not all worthy by their 
object to asscmbie and to collect a great people, they were for 
the most part remarkable for the dispositions of the archi- 
tects. Some have lelt recollections, which in every point of 
view are renewed with pleasure : such was the triumphal fete, 
at which the master-picces of the arts, recently conquered by 
you, Sire, appeared in the Champ de Mars, there to receive 
the homages and acclamations of three hundred thousand 
Trenchmen. 

After the invasion of ignorance, architecture was threaten. 
ed with being confined only to the agreeable ; a taste which, 
if encouraged, would have produced a deviation from the 
erand style to which the art should tend. We have exerted 
ourselves, as well as the professor of the school of architec- 
ture, to restrain the young artists by the influence of publick 
competitions ; and our zeal has not been unsuccessful. The 
last great prizes have been adjudged to works of a grander 
character. 

As to great monuments, it is not to be expected that since 
the year 1789, a nation without a government, shaken by long 


*The peace of Tilsit 
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and violent convulsions, could have decreed any. France, 
Sire, will be indebted to your reign for them. 

Engraving on copper is ranked amongst the arts of design, 
of which it translates and multiplies the conceptions. It was 
not revived with the French school, because it had been left 
without consideration, and without great models ; because 
there was no necessity that engravers should excel in design. 
The whims of taste and fashion kept it alive ; and if some en- 
gravers sought for glory, they obtained it from foreigners. 

A Frenchman and an Italian had introduced into England, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, the art of copper- 
plate engraving, which was so flourishing in France during 
the seventeenth ; and those two foreigners caused it to pros- 
per in London, while the country of Audran, Edelinck, Nan- 
tueil, Poilly, Masson, Drevet, &c. scarcely counted two or 
three engravers whom it could acknowledge.* 

In 1789, the only engravings of any consequence executed 
in France, were the galleries of the Palais Royal, and that of 
Vierence. Since that period, and particularly since you, Sire, 
hold the reins of government, we shall have to quote a great 
number of magnificent works which occupy the art advanta- 
greously, both for itself and for commerce. The greater part 
of these undertakings is due to the encouragements given 
them by your Majesty. One alone has constantly occupied 
upwards of a hundred artists for the last eight years.t 

The view of the progress or of the decline of musick, can- 
not be traced with the same precision as that of the other arts, 
because its productions are not placed in the same aspect, and 
under the influence of a single cause. 

It has not followed the same line, on the great theatre of the 
Comick Opera. On this last, the natural grace of Monsigny, 
the happy, fruitful, and witty genius of Gretry, seduced with- 
out obstacle ; and was an honour to France, while irksome- 
icess was seated at the Lyrick theatre, and almost insuperable 


* Vivarez, born in France; and Bartolozzi, in Florence, very able en- 
eravers : the former in landscape, the latter in history. Before them, 


[’ngland possessed but one engraver worthy of notice, John Smith, and 
lis was the black manner. The two foreigners formed some native ta- 


lents ; one of whom, Woollet, a pupil of Vivarez, is justly celebrated. 


t ’ 


{ ihe description of the Napoleon Museum, due to M. M. Laurent, 


cs hh 3 iT. ‘ 2 ery <>) . os | -o oa > 
and RobiMard-Peronville. The other works will be quoted in the gene- 
ral view, under the article Engraving. 
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shackles impeded composers who could have brought about a 
better taste. 

In 1774, Gluck, four years after, Piccini, and in 1783, Sac- 
chini, fortunately took possession of the scene. Their suc- 
cess had nothing national in it, besides a just admiration, 
and the impressions made by the animated and long debates, 
carried on by the warmest partisans of the German and Ita- 
lian schools. Hence, however, results the fact, that the French 
are not insensible to the beauty of musick, as it hasbeen pre- 
tended. Itis to be observed, likewise, that Philidor and Gos- 
see had, before the arrival of Gluck, attempted to substitute, 
in the room of the trailing melopoea, which constituted the 
old French singing, the animated tones of the passions, and 
that they were applauced.* In order to finish the view of 
musickin 1789, we have to state that a few years previously,} a 
school for singing had been established from a pelsuasion that 
the theatre could never be subjected to the art, unless the only 
means which can insure success were employed, namely, 
sound instruction. But that school was neither grandly con- 
ceived, nor ably organized ; and when it was destroyed as a 
royal establishment, in 1790, it had already passed under the 
influence of the opera, which it was intended to regenerate. 

Such was the state of dramatick musick In France, when 
the political revoluuon commenced. 


ATHENIAN HYDROPHORIAE. 

M. Fauver, a correspondent of the French National Insti- 
tute, and resident at Athens, has addressed a letter from that 
place to M. Monerz, from which the following is an extract : 

“T have already informed you of a ciscovery that has been 
made here, on the subject of the ancient Athenian festival cal- 
led Hydrophorix, concerning which our knowledge before 
was very imperfect. This wasa ceremony in memory of 
Deucalion’s flood, and its celebration consisted partly in cast- 
ing vessels into wells and streams of water. On the 10th of 
July, 1808, M. Roque, a Trench merchant residing here, 

* Philidor, in his Opera of Ernclinde, performed in 1767, and Gossee 
in Sabinus, acted in 1775. 


+ In 1783, the Baron de Breteuil, established the school for singing and 
Ceclamation. 
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having employed some workmen to clean out his well, which 
is situated near the entrance of the agora (the market,) they 
found several remains of antiquity, which have served to 
throw a light on this point. The first objects of their disco- 
very were a quantity of common earthenware vases, unvar- 
nished, of different forms and sizes. : Fifteen feet below these, 
were about twenty Athenian medals of bronze, representing 
incidents in the story of Theseus, and bearing the legend 
A@OHNAION. There was also a handsome marble figure of a 
philosopher, with scrolls bound together lying at his feet: 
this piece was only eight inches in length, and of capital work- 
manship ; but the head was wanting. With these were seve- 
ral articles of figured bone, bodkins, syringe pipes, spatulas, 
ear-pickers, and dice ; the last much resembling those used 
at present: all these articles had become of an emerald cn- 
lour, through the operation of the water, which appeared of a 
vitriolic quality. There were, besides, artificial pine-apples 
and peach-stones, very little injured by time. The well in 
question is of the depth of a hundred feet: at the bottom were 
found some thin leaves of lead, which I unfolded, but they 
bore no marks of having been used for writing on. On some 
of the vases are written the following names, with a pen and 
ink : XeMO®OITOY, and CN MITPOA#PzANA.: and on a piece 
of Jead, with a hole in it for the purpose of putting a string 
through, is written EICIA#Ppory. One of the vases is still 
covered with bitumen, and was certainly used for keeping 
wine: it has no handles, and is pointed at the bottom, and 
twenty inches high. Another has two handles fastened on at 
its neck, which is only a third part narrower than the lower 
part: the bottom is flat, and the vase itself is two feet high.” 





———————— 


ANTIQUITIES. 

In the month of October last, a fresh search was made for 
antiquities in the rains of the ancient Pompeii, by order of 
their Neapolitan majesties. On this occasion, the CHEVALIER 
ARDITI, superiniendant of the Royal Museum, presented 
several pieces of ancient pitch, a vessel full of wheat, a piece 
of coral, several beautiful paintings, and a lamp of baked earth 
in the form of a leaf, and bearing a Latin inscription. This 
lamp was covered with avery fine varnish, or vitrification, 
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which gave it a silvery or pearly appearance. It seems there- 
fore that those authors are mistaken, who assert that this vit- 
rification was not invented till the fifteenth century, by a Flo- 
rentine sculptor. Their majesties having expressed a desire 
to have some of the ruins dug up under their own inspection, 
the workmen had the good fortune to find several pieces of 
money of various denominations ; a number of bronzes, among 
which was a very fine vase, and an urn for wine ; some articles 
formed of bones; a great quantity of glasses, of various 
shapes and sizes ; and In particular, several vases improperly 
denominated Etruscan, with Latin inscriptions. They also 
discovered various works in marble, some comic masks, a few 
small, fbut elegant altars, adorned with basso-relievos and 
weights, marked on the upper side with cyphers. Hitherto 
only a single subterraneous habitation, erroneously called a 
cantino, but which ought rather to have been named crypto- 
portico, had been found at Pompeii. In the recent excava- 
tions, another, consisting of several stories, was discovered. 
It is remarkable, for having in one corner, a pipe or tube of 
stucco, intended for the conveyance of smoke. This dicovery 
seems to set at rest a question long agitated by the learned, 
whether the ancients were acquainted with the use of vents or 
chimnies for carrying off smoke. In the same apartments 
were found several pieces of marble and alabaster, valuable 
on account of the basso-relievos and inscriptions with which 
they are adorned. Their majestics then proceeded to a ¢ric- 
/intum, or dining-apartment, recently discovered. The walls 
are covered with paintings in the best taste, representing 
fishes, birds, and game of all kinds. Here are three couches 
of masonry, in perfect preservation, upon which the ancients 
reclined during their meals ; and near them is still to be seen 
a marble foot, which must have served to support the table. 
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CATALOGUE, 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR AUGUST, 1810.. 
Sunt bona, sunt quaedam medioeria, sunt mala plura. Muar’. 
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NEW WORKS. 

The New Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages, in 
two parts ; containing all the words in general use, and authorized by 
the best writers ; the several parts of speech—the genders of the French 
nouns—the accents of the English words, for the use of foreigners—an 
alphabetical list of the most usual Christian and proper names, and of the 
most remarkable places in the known world. By Thomas Nugent, 
L.L.D. The first American, from the last London edition, carefully 
corrected, with the additions of the new words, inserted in Moutar- 
dier’s and Le Clerc’s last edition of the National French Dictionary ; the 
irregularities of the English Verbs and Nouns ; and a comprehensive 
view of the pronunciation and syntax of the French Language. By J. 
Ouiseau. Boston; Isaiah Thomas, jun. Price $2. 

* An Oration pronounced at Northampton July 4, 1810, in commemo- 
ration of the anniversary of American Independence. By C. L. Segur, 
M. D. Fellow of the Medical Society of South Carolina, and Member of 
the Humane and Medical Societies of Massachusetts. Printed at North- 
amp con. 

The Itinerant, or Memoirs of an Actor, by J. W. Riley, in 2 volumes. 
Price $2 25. Philadelphia; J. and A. Y. Humphreys. 

* No. 6. Bibliothégue Portative, des meilleurs écrirvains Francais ; 
Piéces choisies en prose. Par N. Faucon. Boston; J, T. Buckingham. 

* Liberty, Glory, and Union, or American Independence ; an Oration 
pronounced before the people of Providence, July 4th, A. D. 1810. By 
Tristram Burges, Esq. Providence ; Dunham and Hawkins. 

A Sermon on the Divine Sonship of Christ ; as the fundamental arti- 
cle of the Christian Faith By Thomas Worcester, A.M. Printed at 
Worcester. 

* An Oration pronounced 1 in the Chapel of Williams’ College, July 11, 
1810, in commemoration of the death of William D. Hornell, a member 
of the Sophomore Class, who was drowned in Deerfield river. By John 
Nelson, A. B tutor. Published at the request of the class. Northamp- 
ton ; William Butler. 

An: additional volume of Davies’s Sermons, containing nineteen Ser- 
mons never before published in America. Boston ; Lincoln and Ed- 
mands. Price $2. 

Baptism, one of the plainest things in the world. Tlustrated in a Dia- 
logue between a father and son, for the use of children. New York ; 
Williams and Whiting. 

* Military Reporter, containing the two Trials of Capt. Joseph Loring, 
jr. and those of Capts. Binney and Howe, before the respective Courts 
Martial.” Price $1. Boston; ‘I. Kennard. 299 pp. 8vo. 

A New Method of ascertaining the Latitude in the northern hemt- 
sphere, by asingle altitude of the polar star, at any time, with Tables 

calculated for th: at purpose. By C. Mangan, teacher of navigation. Bos- 
ton; W.T. Clap. 


*Such hooks, pamphlets, ete. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at tz 
Boston Athenacum., 
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Hispano Anglo Grammar ; containing the Definitions, Structures, In- 
fiections, References, Arrangements, Concord, Government, and Com- 
bination of the various classes of Words in the Spanish Language. Also, 
an approved Vocabulary, familiar Phrases, Dialogues, and a complete 
Index. By Matthias lL. ‘O’Conway, Commissioner, interpreter, and Tea- 
cher of the Spanish, a and English Languages. Boston; O.C. 
Greenleaf. Price $2 

* An Inquiry into some late “ Remarks on the Brunonian System.” 
Boston ; Farrand, Mallory and Co. Price 25 cents. 

* The Racid, and other occasional Poems. Charleston, S.C. Mor. 
ford, Willington and Co. 

*A Sermon preached ut York, March 16, 1810, at the interment of the 
Rev. Isaac Lyman, who deceased March 13, 1810, in thé 86th year of 
his age, and the 61st year of his ministry. By Moses Hemmenway, 
D. D. Pastor of the first church in Wells. Boston; John Eliot, jun. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 

*The Lady ofthe Lake, By Walter Scott, Esq. Price $1. Boston; 
W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. , 

* The Scottish Chiefs, by Miss Jane Porter, authoress of Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, and Remarks on Sidney’s Apliorisms, in three volumes, price 
$2. Philadelphia; Bradford and Inskeep. 

*4th Vol. Macknight on the Epistles. Boston; W. Wells and T. B. 
Wait and Co. 
~ My Uncle Thomas, a Romance, from the French. New York ; Alsop, 
Brannan and Alsop. 

Vesey Junior’s Reports, being the 2d volume, New Series, Reports of 
Cases argued and determined in the high court of chancery, during the 
time of Lord Chancellor Eldon. New York ; I. Riley. 

“Vol. L. of the Works of Dr. Paley ; containing Memoirs of his Life, by 

G. W. Meadley, and Natural Theology. : Price $2 per vol. Boston; J. 
Belcher. 

Ella Rosenburg, a Romance, by W. Herbert, Esq. author of the Spa- 
nish Outlaw. 2 volumes in one. Price one dollar. Baltimore ; War- 
ver and Hanna. 

Vol. I. Universal Biography, containing a copious account, critical and 
historical, of the life and character, labours and actions, of eminent per- 
sons, of all ages and countries, conditions and professions, arranged in 
alphabetical order. By J. Lampriere, D. D. author of the Classical Dic- 
tionary. New York; I. Sargeant. 

* Oberon, from the German of Weiland ; translated by Wm. Sotheby ; 
to which is prefixed, an original preface, containing a character of the 
poem, with notices of the author and translation. Price § 250. Boston; 

J. Belcher. 

Select Lives of Plutarch. Philadelphia; Birch and Small. Frice $1 
25 cents. 

The Refusal ; a novel, by Mrs. West, authoress of Letters to a Lady, 
Gossip’s Story, &c. Price $2, Phik adelphia ; ; M. Carey. 

Petites Etrennes Spirituelles, dédiées a Madame la Daunhine, conte- 
nant luprieres et offices, et la messe Latin Francois—A P?Usage Univer- 
sel. Philadelphia ; Matthew Carey. 

Journal of the Vovages and Tr: avels of C: aptains Lewis and Clarke, by 
ate ick Gass, 2d edition, embellished with six engravings. Price Sl. 

hiladelphia; M. Carey. 

Pablo et Virginia. 2d American edition. Price 75 cents. Phila- 
delphia ; M. Carey. 
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WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


N. Faucon has in press, Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jé- 
sus-Christ; translated from the Vulgate by Monsieur le Maistre de Sacy, 
carefully revised from the last Paris edition, published for the use of 
universities, schools, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 400 pageseach. Price $3 50 to 
subscribers for the 2d volume. The first volume will be published on 
the 20th Sept. next. 

M.Carey has in the press—Galatea, in Spanish ;—Goldsmith’s England 
abridged ;—Read’s Precedents for a Justice of the Peace ;—Weems’s 
Life of Washington, fourth edition ;—Awful Doom of Murderers. 

Dr. Blair’s Sermons are going to press in the course of a few Gays—to 
be handsomely executed on superfine paper. The price will be $2 per 
volume. Three volumes. Boston. 

M. and W. Ward, No. 4, City Hotel, New-York, propose publishing 
by subscription, Smirk’s Review of a battalion of infantry, including the 
18th manoeuvre, illustrated by a series of engraved diagrams. 

Ryer Schermerhorn, proposes to publish by subscription, a topogra- 
phical and natural History of New Netherland, comprehending a parti- 
cular account of the nature, quality, situation and productions of that 
country—together with its internal and external resources, for the sup- 
port and conveniences of man—as also of the manners and customs of the 
Aborigines. ‘To which will be added, the natural history of the Beaver, 
and a dialogue between the Netlierland patriots and an inhabitant of New 
Netherland, on the advantages which New Netherland affords to its 
possessors. By Adrian Van Der Donk, M. D. an inhabitant of New Ne- 
een Translated by the Rev. John Bassett, D. D. minister of the 

teformed Dutch Church, at the Benght, N. Y. 

Collins and Perkins, New York, have in press, that very valuable 
work, entitled ** The Modern Practice of Physick ; exhibiting the cha- 
racters,causes, symptoms, prognosticks,morbid appearances, and improv- 
ed method of treating the diseases of all climates. By Robert Thomas, 
M.D. 

Birch and Small, Philadelphia, have in press, the American Speaker, 
being a more extensive collection of parliamentary, popular, and forensick 
Eloquence, than has ever been comprised in a 12mo. volume. 

In the press and will shortly be published by Wm. M’Iihenny, Boston, 
‘Tbe Borough, a poem, by the Rev. George Crabbe. 

D. Longworth, of New York, has in the press, The Rival Princes, or 
a faithful narrative of facts relating to Mrs. A. Clarke’s political acquain- 
tance with Col. Wardle, Major Dodd, &c. &c. &c. who were concerned 
in the charges against the Duke of York, together with a variety of au- 
thentick and important letters, and curious and interesting anecdotes at 
several persons of political notoriety. By Mary Ann Clarke. 2vols. 








































